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Chronicle 


Home News.—The situation on the eve of the com- 
ing of Premier Laval was considerably confused due to 
the vague and conflicting rumors emanating from the 


White House°and from Paris. The 
Laval President 1 ees es enememene 
Visit resident, however, gave assurances 


that M. Laval would not be met with 
any defnite proposals but would, on the contrary, be en- 
couraged to lay before the American Government what- 
ever he pleased. It was understood, therefore, that the 
conference would concern itself with Franco-German re- 
lations as a preliminary to financial reestablishment on 
the Continent, with the question of the reduction of arms, 
and with the gold situation. It was further announced 
that Foreign Minister Grandi, of Italy, would follow M. 
Laval to this country and would sail on November 7. 
The President’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief was working feverishly to perfect its plans and have 
them in working order before Congress reassembles in 
December. Every possible form of pub- 
licity was to be utilized and observers 
even compared the plans to those of 
War times. Thorough State and municipal organiza- 
tions were to be under a committee headed by Owen D. 
Young. Even football tournaments in various parts of 
the country were agreed upon. The theory of the Or- 
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ganization was to rely wholly upon private initiative and 
charity, and the additional motive force was the fear on 
the part of many business men of legislation in Congress 
for unemployment insurance and even an actual dole. 

The National Credit Corporation suggested by Presi- 
dent Hoover was finally organized on October 12 with 
the appointment of a chairman for each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts. The purpose 
of the corporation was further defined 
as the administration of a fund for 
making it possible for banks to raise loans on their non- 
liquid assets, but not the dumping of bad loans. The 
work was going through with the utmost expedition since 
it was well understood that a state of hysteria existed in 
many parts of the country resulting in widespread with- 
drawal of deposits and many bank failures. 


Credit 
Corporation 


Bulgaria.—lremier Malinoff resigned on October 
12, pleading ill health, and handed King Boris the resigna- 
tions of his new Cabinet, which was formed six months 
ago after the defeat of the Liaptcheff 
(government. The King appointed N. 
Mussanoff, hitherto Minister of the In- 
terior, as Premier and Foreign Minister. He will be suc- 
ceeded as Minister of the Interior by Dr. Alexander 
(irgionoff, hitherto Finance Minister. 


Change in 
Cabinet 


China.—The trouble with Japan in Manchuria be- 
came acute. A Chinese report on October 8 announced 
an air bombardment on Chinchow by Japanese planes, 
and on October.13 a further bombard- 
ment of four trainloads of Chinese 
troops at Tahusan. Tokyo officials de- 
clared these were in retaliation for unfriendly Chinese 
militaristic activities. So acute did the situation become 
that a new session of the League of Nations Council to 
restore peace between the two countries was hastily sum- 
moned for October 14. This move was enhanced by an 
official communiqué from the United States State Depart- 
ment in Washington exhorting the League to action. 
The Council listened to the counter charges of both Dr. 
Sze aud Dr. Yoshizawa, the Chinese and Japanese dele- 
gates. While Japan was holding out for direct negotia- 
tions with China, and there were frequent rumors of a 
change in Government pending there, the Chinese threw 
the whole burden of settling the controversy upon Geneva, 
and broke off direct conversations with Tokyo. Reports 
were current from Chinese sources that much of the 
trouble with Japan was being intensified by Soviet activi- 
ties. The letter of Secretary Stimson to the League 
Council gave rise to considerable speculation regarding 
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the relation of the United States to the League, though 
the Secretary denied that Washington in offering its aid 
for the crisis indicated United States entrance into the 
League. On October 12, President Chiang Kai-shek is- 
sued a virtual ultimatum of war against Japan: 

[ hereby declare that the National Government’s patience has 
heen tested to the last degree. If the League of Nations fails 
her China will take the matter into her own hands. China 
respects the Covenant and the Kellogg pact, but if the League 
and signatories to the pact fail to uphold their sacred duties 
China will not hesitate to make the supreme sacrifice, bankrupting 
the country for half a century by going to war to uphold her 
dignity, and sacred rights in the face of international agreements 
to safeguard world peace. 


China appealed to the League under Article XI of the 
League Covenant (for consultation). It was stated by 
Aristide Briand, Acting Chairman of the Council, that 
“the League of Nations will do its full duty.” Mean- 
while, the situation was aggravated by a very general 
boycott throughout South China launched against Japan. 


Costa Rica.—According to a New York Herald 
Tribune report a joint pastoral was issued by the three 
leading members of the Hierarchy instructing and warn- 
ing the clergy to refrain from political 
activities. Its publication followed com- 
plaints that some members of the clergy 
were actively engaging in the Presidential campaign. The 
circular set forth the following instructions: 


1. Priests will observe strict public abstention from taking part 
in the present political campaign, either in writing or from the 
pulpit, the latter practice amounting to a conversion of the sacred 
altar into a tribunal of profane interests not related to the Divine 
mission of saving souls. 

2. Priests are prohibited from forming part of committees, 
clubs, directorates and all assemblies or reunions of a political 
character; likewise from taking part in the publishing, admin- 
istration or management of publications of any political party. 

3. Although faithfully watching over the life and interests 
{ the Church, in matters so delicate as political controversies, 
priests will make no public declarations, except when a political 
party is hostile to the Catholic religion, either by its propaganda, 
its platform, its ideals, or its intentions. 

4. Before launching or accepting the candidacy for Congress, 
priests must strictly observe the orders contained in Canon 139 
of the canonical Code. 


Pasteral 
Letter 


The circular was a precautionary measure. 


Germany.—On October 9, President von Hinden- 
burg approved the new Cabinet presented by Chancellor 
Bruening. Changes were made to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s position without regard to politi- 


Bruening ude $93 
Forms cal party affiliations. Two of Dr. 
New Cabinet Bruening’s own Centrist party were 


dropped, Dr. von Guerard and Dr. Wirth. The Chancel- 
lor retained for himself the post of Foreign Minister af- 
ter the resignation of Dr. Curtius. General Wilhelm 
Groener was given the combined portfolios of National 
Defense and of the Interior. Only two new members 
were brought into the new Cabinet, Dr. Warmbhold, 
Minister of Economy, and Dr. Curt Joel, Minister of Jus- 
tice. The last three named were without party connec- 
tions. Of the nine, only six belonged to the Reichstag. 
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After approval of the new Cabinet, announcement was 
made that the President would receive Herr Hitler in a 
private conference. On October 10, Herr Hitler went 
to the President’s mansion and remained 


President : 
Summons for more than an hour, setting forth the 
Hitler aims of the National Socialist move- 
ment. With dispatch Herr Hitler motored from the con- 


ference to Bad Harzburg to complete arrangements for 
the mass meeting on the morrow. 

A monster gathering of the discontents was held on 
Sunday, October 11, under the leadership of Herr Hitler 
and Dr. Hugenberg, in which the forces of the Fascists 
and the Nationalists were fused in a 
common war on the Bruening adminis- 
tration. The Steel Helmets were there 
in great number, and many of the old army and navy 
leaders and two sons of the former Kaiser attended. 

The sensation of the rally was the appearance and 
speech of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former President of the 
Reichsbank, who ruthlessly attacked the Government and 
the Reichsbank officials. He declared 
that Germany’s financial condition was 
much worse than had been represented 
in official reports. His statements and his conduct in 
lending the weight of his influence to the disturbing ele- 
ments drew bitter rejoinders from the Minister of 
Finance and the press. 

With the hearty backing of the President and the 
Reichswehr and with the pledged toleration of the Social- 
ists, Chancellor Bruening triumphed for another period. 
His fearless speech at the opening of the 
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Attack 


Chancellor ‘ : : : 
Bruening’s Reichstag in which he unflinchingly out- 
vestany lined the Government’s policy, ad- 


vocating continuance of efforts for further rapproche- 
ment with France, and threatening to quell disturbances 
by strong police power, won favorable comment. The es- 
tablishment of a special economic committee with Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg as. Chairman, to consider with ex- 
perts the intricate economic and social problems, strength- 
ened Bruening’s position. Furthermore, reports of the 
export surplus for September which exceeded all records, 
reaching beyond $90,000,000, gave increased confidence. 


Great Britain.—Sharper lines in the matter of issues 
and candidates began to develop in the second week of 
the campaign. Forty-seven Conservatives, twenty-two 
Laborites and four Liberals were unop- 
posed. The National Government, 
through its constituent groups of Con- 
servatives, MacDonald Laborites, and Tariff Liberals, ar- 
ranged, as far as possible, to avoid triangular contests 
by the voluntary withdrawal of candidates, thus leaving 
the way for a direct fight between the Nationals and the 
Laborites. The Conservatives presented a solid front. 
The Liberals were split into three sections: those under 
Sir John Simon, with thirty-four candidates, who were 
willing to cooperate in the tariff proposals of the National 
Cabinet; those under Sir Herbert Samuel, with thirty 
nominees, wavering on the tariff issue; and the straight 
Liberals of Lloyd George, with about twenty candidates, 
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pledged to free trade. Though united in opposing the 
Government, the Laborites under Arthur Henderson and 
the Left-Wing Laborites issued independent election 
manifestoes. A conference between Lloyd George, who 
denounced the holding of an election as well as the tariff 
policies of the Cabinet, and Arthur Henderson, was in- 
terpreted as a renewal of a Labor-Liberal alliance against 
the Government. 

Stanley Baldwin’s manifesto supplemented that of Mr. 
MacDonald. It was as vague as Mr. MacDonald’s in the 
program it suggested, but demanded that “the Govern- 
ment should have a national mandate 
giving it freedom to use whatever means 
may be found necessary after careful 
examination to effect the end in view.” It recommended 
the tariff as the quickest and most effective remedy 
under present conditions. In his appeal to the country, 
Arthur Henderson, now leader of the Labor party, as- 
serted that capitalism had broken down and Socialism 
should replace it. His program was more radical than 
that offered in previous years by Mr. MacDonald. Even 
more extreme was the manifesto of Fenner Brockway, 
who represented the Left-Wing Labor Independents, in 
appealing for an immediate overthrow of capitalism. 


Party Appeals 


Hungary.—Extension of short-term credits to Hun- 
garian banks was granted by New York creditors. Nego- 
tiations were continued towards a complete solution of 
the problem. The finance committee of 
the League of Nations went to Budapest 
to discuss the report of the five experts 
who had been investigating the Government’s finances. 
They will make practical recommendations to the League 
to aid Hungary. 


Banks Receive 
Credit Extension 


Ireland.—W ith the opening of the Dail on October 
14, the introduction by the Ministry of a drastic public- 
safety bill aroused more bitter antagonisms than any 
measure in the recent past. In making 
the motion for leave to introduce the 
bill, which motion was carried by a 
majority of eighteen, Mr. Cosgrave asserted that the 
safety of the State was most seriously menaced by the ac- 
tivities of revolutionary elements, especially by the Irish 
Republican Army and the lately organized Saor Eire, al- 
leged to be a Communist movement allied to the Soviet. 
“There is evidence,” Mr. Cosgrave declared, “ of an or- 
ganized conspiracy to overthrow by force the Constitu- 
tion, and the conspiracy’s supporters are ready to murder 
for that end.” He referred to the incitements to crime in 
the past nine months, and the intimidation and terroriz- 
ing that had been freely used in all parts of the country. 
The bill presented to the Dail would greatly increase the 
powers of the Government in dealing with so-called politi- 
cal offences. It would be virtually an amendment to the 
Constitution. Military tribunals would be granted power 
to deal with political offenders, and could impose capital 
punishment. Membership in the Irish Republican Army 
and the Communist organization would be held to be 
offenses against the State. Eamon De Valera and the 
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Fianna Fail party voted solidly against the bill, on the 
grounds that no additional powers of any sort were 
needed by the Government to deal with the situation. 
Though opposed to the Government in principle and in 
fact, Mr. De Valera’s authority is not recognized by the 
two groups condemned by the bill. 


Mexico.—A startling upset in the Mexican Cabinet 
came without warning at midnight, October 15. The 
four outstanding members of the Cabinet: General 
Amaro, Minister of War; General Juan 
Andreu Almazan, Minister of Com- 
munications; General Lazaro Cardenas, 
Minister of the Interior; and Saturnino Cedillo, Minister 
of Agriculture, resigned. The announcement of their 
resignation was signed by the President. Ex-President 
Calles became Minister of War. It had long been known 
that a bitter fight was going on behind the scenes in- 
volving Amaro, Almazan and Cardenas over the succes- 
sion to the presidency, and it was rumored that the strug- 
gle would crystallize into a rebellion or a coup d'etat. 
The next day it was revealed that the whole Cabinet had 
resigned, including Genaro Estrada, Foreign Minister, 
and Montes de Oca, Finance Minister, protege of Dwight 
Morrow. Many arrests of Generals were made. No 
reasons were given and Calles remained sole master. It 
was thought the President also would be ousted soon. 


Cabinet 
Changes 


Panama.—Following the failure of President Al- 
faro to settle the controversy over the candidacies of 
Harmodio Arias and Dr. Arias Paredes for nomination 

by the Government branch of the 
nll et Liberal party, a Ministry crisis was pro- 

voked. In consequence of the Cabinet 
resignation which followed, the President, October 9, an- 
nounced the following new Ministry: Secretary of Gov- 
ernment and Justice, Guillermo Andreve; Secretary of 
Finance, Dario Vallarino; Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Enrique Geenzier; Secretary of Public Instruction, 
Jeptha B. Duncan; Secretary of Public Works, Damaso 
Cervera. Dr. Arias Paredes announced that failing to 
receive the nomination of the Government Liberals he 
would become an independent candidate. He has the sup- 
port of El Tiempo and was negotiating for the purchase 
of El Diario de Panama which would give him complete 
control of the evening-newspaper field. The Chiari 
Liberals were expected to place Dr. Augusto Boyd on the 
ballot. With the nomination of Dr. Harmodio Arias, 
Minister to the United States, by the Government Liber- 
als, Panama would for the first time have three Presi- 
dential candidates in the field. 


Peru—On October 11 Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections were held. Four candidates were in 
the field: Lieut.-Col. Louis M. Sanchez Cerro, Conserva- 
oe tive and former Provisional President 

residential , 
Candidates and who headed the Arequipa revolt of Au- 
Platforms gust, 1930, against the Leguia dictator- 
ship was the candidate of the Union Revolutionary party, 
with a program continuing the Arequipa manifesto based 








a 
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upon a promise of Constitutional government. Dr. Ar- 
turo Osores, veteran political leader, supported by a per- 
sonalista organization of friends and some Democrats, 


campaigned on a platform based upon Constitutionalism, . 


respect for foreign obligations, and honest administration 
of the national finances. The other two candidates were 

Jose Maria de la Jara y Ureta and Victor Raul Haya de 
‘la Torre. The nomination of the former, Peruvian 
Minister to Brazil, represented an eleventh-hour effort at 
fusion of some of the old classical parties to present a 
coalition candidate. He had the support of the decentral- 
ized Liberal Democratic Union Popular (Catholic) and 
Republican Action parties, combined under the name of 
National Alliance. During the campaign the party 
worked quietly and persistently to obtain a working ma- 
jority in Congress, believing that the elections would not 
give any candidate the requisite twenty-five-per-cent 
plurality of the votes cast so that the election of the Presi- 
dent would devolve on the Constituent Assembly. Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, leader of the A. P. R. A. party 
( Apristas: Popular American Revolutionary Alliance), 
was the “ radical” candidate, with a program aiming at 
nationalization of mines and railroads, abolition of trusts 
and high tariffs, free education, a minimum wage, an 


eight-hour day, and social reforms in general. The 
Aprista program was the most definite of any. A com- 


mon character shared by all the candidates was that they 
had suffered exile under the Leguia regime. 

Because of the slow and involved method of checking 
votes, the final issue of the polling was not known, but 
incomplete returns showed Sanchez Cerro in the lead, 
with Haya de la Torre second, and de 
la Jara third. The election was most 
orderly. Voting was obligatory: 372,- 
970 voters were registered, which included every male 


The Elections 


citizen over twenty-one. 


Spain—On October 13, the Cortes, by an over- 
whelming vote of 287 to 41, passed Article III of the 
Constitution, which in substance provided that “ No of- 
ficial State religion exists.”” Thus the 
union of Church and State in existence 
since the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and persisting without a single interruption even in the 
Republican regime of 1873, was dissolved. This move, 
foreseen as certain and repeatedly predicted since the Re- 
public was proclaimed last spring, caused little or no ex- 
citement in the Assembly, although police were called out 
to suppress disorders and rioting by the mobs of anti- 
clericals who swarmed through the streets of Madrid dur- 
ing the deliberations. On October 14, however, when 
Article XXIV came up for consideration, the most 
dramatic scenes in the history of the present Cortes took 
place and measures were passed which, it would seem, 
were destined to exert a profound influence on the his- 
tory of the country. Article XXIV, as originally drafted, 
provided in substance that “ All Religious Orders shall be 
expelled and their property seized.” Before the article 
was actually laid before the Assembly, President Alcala 
Zamora appeared before the Constitutional Committee 
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which had drawn up the provisions of the article, warned 
them of the great dangers to national unity threatened by 
the extreme measures they proposed, and in the end, 
backed by the powerful influence of Minister of the In- 
terior Maura and Minister of War Azana, pressed the 
Committee to moderate their article. His efforts were 
successful; the Committee recast the draft to allow the 
Religious Orders to remain, but, it was added, those 
Orders “ constituting a danger to the State might not 
acquire property or participate in commerce and the prop- 
erties of these bodies might be seized ”’ at the will of the 
(;overnment. This compromise article was then presented 
to the Assembly. Immediately the anticlericals forced 
the adoption of radical amendments forbidding any Re- 
ligious to teach, limiting the property holdings of the 
Orders, and calling for the expulsion of the Jesuits and 
the confiscation of their holdings. The struggle that 
followed was extremely bitter, long drawn out, and accom- 
panied by immense excitement. But in the end the ar- 
ticle, somewhat further modified, was passed. Immediate- 
ly President Alcala Zamora, who had led the fight for 
moderation in the Church question, resigned his office, a 
move that was followed by the resignation of his entire 
Cabinet. Tumult ensued, and while the deputies cheered 
a speech by Senor Lerroux and hailed him as the next 
President, the presiding officer of the Cortes announced 
that Minister of War Azana had been designated. The 
Cortes accepted Senor Azana as President without a dis- 
senting vote. The press reported that a number of street 
demonstrations took place in Madrid and other localities 
in celebration of the radical victory, with bands of Com- 
munists and anticlericals shouting ‘“ Down with the 
Catholic Church!” and “ Death to all Jesuits!” It was 
difficult without complete accounts to summarize accurate- 
ly the status of the Orders in Spain. However it seemed 
clear that, beside the official separation of Church and 
State, all teaching by priests or Religious was forbidden 
for the future; the Orders by a special vote of 164 to 39 
were allowed to continue in existence, under special laws, 
however, regulating and limiting their ownership of prop- 
erty; the Jesuits alone were to be expelled from the 
country and their properties nationalized. 





There are Catholic politicians in Europe whom 
it would behoove Americans to know more thor- 
oughly. Next week, Herbert C. Kramer will 
write of “M. Musy, Catholic Politician,” who 
last year was President of the Swiss Confederacy. 

“ Modernity in Education ” is not an education 
article, according to its author, G. C. Heseltine. 
It is, rather, a wide criticism of many modern 
tendencies. 

The visit of the French Premier to this coun- 
try gives especial timeliness to Gerhard Hirsh- 
feld’s article, ‘“‘ Can France and Germany Get To- 
gether?”’ Probably the most important remedy 
for the world’s ills of which President Hoover 
spoke was Franco-German friendliness. 

A pleasant little piece will be Emmet P. O’Con- 
nell’s article “ The Faith of the Irish.” 
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Hospital Costs 


EN years ago the average city editor would give 

the convention of the American College of Surgeons 
ten lines of his valuable space, and preen himself on his 
generosity. Last week the New York city editors filled 
pages with reports from the various sections of the 1931 
conference. This change is not due to press agentry, but 
to the remarkable growth of public interest in physicians 
and their work, and it is notable that the most detailed 
accounts in the press refer to hospital care and costs. 

For this awakened interest, there is abundant reason. 
The percentage of adult Americans who have not been 
associated with a hospital, as patients or as relatives of 
a patient, must be very small. As a rule, the patient 
leaves the hospital with a sense of gratitude, which lasts, 
generally, until the hospital renders its bill. But it does 
not always outlast that fatal day. Since no statistician 
has enlightened us, just how many not only pay the bill 
promptly, but add ten per cent in token of their gratitude, 
and how many never pay a penny, cannot be stated ac- 
curately. But every hospital can affirm, on affidavit, if 
necessary, that many, who could pay, do not pay. These 
are the instances which stress a problem that daily grows 
more perplexing. Are hospital charges too high? 

All depends upon the hospital. Omitting the free 
municipal and State institutions, hospitals fall into two 
classes. In the first we find the institutions, usually con- 
fined to the large cities, maintained for the sole purpose 
of making money. Since these have no charitable activi- 
ties, even refusing emergency cases, they are able to 
return a handsome profit on the investment. Precisely 
why these commercial enterprises are usually exempt from 
all taxation, is one of the mysteries of American municipal 
government. In the other class, are the hospitals whose 
sole purpose is to care for the sick either free of all 
charges, or at rates as low as careful planning can make 
them. 

Now these are the institutions whose receipts never 
equal their expenses. Even in Catholic institutions, 
where the officials and many of the nurses and attendants 
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give their services free, the year often ends with a 
deficit. At best it is a struggle to maintain them, and 
in times of depression, such as the present, the struggle 
is almost hopeless. Unless charity comes to their relief, 
they must either greatly curtail their work, or close their 
doors. Hence, as we have urged repeatedly in these 
pages, our wealthy Catholics can hardly find fitter objects 
for their gifts than our hospitals, nobly struggling under 
difficulties that often seem insuperable. 

As a solution of the problem, State aid or complete 
State control has been suggested. To State aid in the 
sense of paying the hospital for cases sent by the city 
or State, there can be no objection. But State control 
is open to objections hardly less grave than is State con- 
trol of the medical profession. Leaving the ultimate 
solution to the hospitals and the physicians, we have only 
one suggestion to make. Were every patient to meet 
his bills promptly, and every Catholic to contribute to 
our hospitals according to his means, the ultimate solution 
would be reached more speedily. 


Old-age Pensions 


HERE is only one sight sadder than a group of old 

people in a poor house and that is a ward full of 
children suffering from incurable diseases. In one sense, 
the old people form a more mournful picture, and as- 
suredly the fact that there are so many of them is a 
fearful indictment of our economic system. In his recent 
letter, Pius XI referred to the thousands of unemployed 
anxious to work for their daily bread, but unable to find 
work. Many of these, undoubtedly, will join the increas- 
ing army of old people who, in the evening of life, find 
themselves wholly dependent upon the bread of casual 
charity, or the bitter bread doled out to them in some 
public almshouse. 

From time to time, the needless rigor and the economic 
waste of the public institutions in which these aged chil- 
dren are housed have been pointed out by competent in- 
vestigators. As a matter of fact, few even among the 
interested officials have ever been at pains to defend the 
institution, other than to protest that, bad as it was, it 
at least gave the inmate a roof over his head and enough 
food to keep him alive. The defense was all but a 
justification of the indictment. Food and shelter would 
meet all the requirements of a packhorse, but man’s 
needs are greater. 

Within recent years various plans to eliminate the insti- 
tution, or to soften its austerities, have been tried with 
unequal results. Probably the most practicable is the 
system, now inaugurated in some seventeen States, of 
the old-age pension. A report published in a recent issue 
of the Old Age Security Journal, shows that these pen- 
sions do not prove burdensome to the taxpayer, and that 
the condition of the old people is greatly improved by 
them. In the State of New York, the average pension 
is cheaper by about $60 per year than the cost of alms- 
house maintenance. 

The average pension in the United States is $14.32 
per month. In the city of New York it is a little less 
than $33. Obviously these doles will not enable the aged 
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to live in luxury, but they do enable the pensioner to 
avoid what he probably considers the degradation of 
incarceration in a public institution. 

As an effective social device, the old-age pension has 
probably justified itself. It does not attempt to do away 
with the conditions which bring honest and industrious 
workers to a penniless old age, but takes conditions as 
they are, and endeavors to find a somewhat more pleasant 
means of sustenance for the aged than that provided by 
a public institution. To condemn the device because it 
does not do what no one has yet succeeded in doing, is 
grossly unfair. Extremists are apt to look askance on 
unemployment insurance, minimum-wage legislation, old- 
age pensions, and similar programs, because these de- 
vices parley with existing conditions, instead of making 
war on them. There is an element of truth in the criti- 
cism, but the fighting can be left to other agencies. Until 
the war is over, emergency treatment is necessary. 


The Inequity of the Law 


HE Supreme Court in the State of Michigan is con- 

sidering a review of the case of Fred Palm. The 
chief cause of Mr. Palm’s downfall seems to be stupidity, 
a costly stupidity indeed, since it ended with a sentence 
for life to the State penitentiary. 

Mr. Palm is neither a murderer nor a hardened crim- 
inal. At present, he is a “lifer” but up to a few years 
ago, he was just a small-town barber, who in intervals 
of beating the lather had twice served jail sentences. On 
a fatal day, an officer of the law discovered that Mr. 
Palm's shop harbored a bottle which belied its label of 
bay rum by containing some indubitable gin. Mr. Palm 
was torn from his strops and his razors, and promptly 
convicted under the State law. Following this conviction, 
the beagles of the law sniffed the air once more, and 
pointed to a jug which, horrifying to relate, contained 
all of a half-pint of rum. The law took toll of Mr. Palm 
again, and as this was his fourth offense, the unfor- 
tunate barber was sent to the penitentiary for life. 

Now had Mr. Palm murdered a whole family he would, 
granting that he had been caught and convicted, have 
received exactly the same sentence. But had Mr. Palm 
possessed the ingenuity of the murderer sentenced some 
weeks ago in a Long Island town, his sentence would 
now be nearing its end. Five years ago this murderer 
shot and killed a defenseless taxi driver. Thereupon he 
left the State, and incidentally his wife, married a second 
time under an assumed name, and became a prosperous 
small-town business man. Last Spring he was appre- 
hended, and last month he drew the terrifying sentence of 
six years in the penitentiary. His lawyers argued with 
pathos that he now had two wives and two families, and 
impressed by the tale, the jury found a mitigating cir- 
cumstance in the fact that the murderer was a bigamist. 
Unless the Michigan court can find a loophole for Mr. 
Palm, the barber will pay a heavier penalty for the pos- 
session of a half-pint of rum than the Long Island biga- 
mist will pay for a deliberate cold-blooded murder. 

What we have never learned in this country is that 
not severe punishment, but certain and speedy punish- 
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ment, is the best deterrent upon crime. We have not 
yet learned to lift our police departments out of the grime 
of partisan politics, and so give them a chance to capture 
law breakers without fear of the effect on the ward boss. 
Our bar, as a body, has not learned that many of the 
shackles put upon the courts more than a century ago in 
the interests of justice, now operate chiefly to make 
crime a fairly safe and enormously profitable business. 
Stirred by popular indignation, legislatures from time to 
time enact measures that are nothing less than savage, 
and then sit back complacently while juries refuse to 
enforce this savagery or, as occasionally happens, enforce 
it in cases which properly merit leniency. 

Some day we may learn wisdom at a bitter price. Never 
were the criminal courts lower in general esteem than 
at this time. What should be a temple in which justice 
is solemnly administered, is often little better than a bear 
pit in which lawyers meet wile with guile, with the judge 
as umpire and timekeeper. Bar associations are prolific 
in passing resolutions, but lawyers in the legislature for- 
get them. It should be possible, it would seem to the 
layman, for the bar associations to give these solons a 
course adapted to strengthen their recollection of the 
sublime place which the bench and bar should hold, but 
do not hold, in public esteem. 


Religious Orders in Spain 


S October draws to an end, the future of the Re- 

ligious Orders in Spain seems dark. The earlier 
compromises, apparently acceptable to the anticlericals, 
were rejected by legislation introduced into the Cortes on 
October 14, which, if put in force, will open the way to 
a complete secularization of the country. The proposals 
then made embrace, chiefly, the so-called “ laicization”’ of 
the schools, the expulsion of the Society of Jesus, and 
State control of Orders permitted to remain. 

The question is thus separated from any contest for 
the survival in Spain of the Society of Jesus. It is quite 
conceivable, of course, that a compromise which would 
have left ecclesiastical affairs as they were, with the ex- 
ception of the proscription of the Society, might have 
been acceptable, on the principle that it is better to sacri- 
fice a lesser than a greater good. The Society of Jesus 
has repeatedly trod the road to exile, always: finding that 
somehow God draws good out of what seems to be wholly 
evil. But the ground has now been shifted. The anti- 
clericals will not rest satisfied with the expulsion of the 
Society. They demand ordinances which make the toler- 
ated Orders mere pawns in the hands of the State, and, 
worst of all, legislation which expels God from the 
schools. This is not compromise, but capitulation. 

Once more it is made plain that the real object of 
attack by these “ radicals” is neither the Society of Jesus 
nor the Church, but Almighty God. Whether the Gov- 
ernment will be bold enough to enforce the anticlerical 
demands in all their stark tyranny, may well be doubted. 
To go no farther back into history than 1922, the career 
of Mussolini in Italy is enough to show that no govern- 
ment which favors agencies tending to break down the 
loyalty of a Catholic people to the Catholic Church, can 
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maintain a stable and prosperous regime. No one is 
deceived by the cry for “ neutral” schools. In the mouths 
of those who utter it, “ neutral ” means anti-Christian. 

The present Government may be forced to yield to an 
anticlerical Cortes, and its successor may carry to some 
lengths the proposed program of pillage and confiscation. 
But unless the spirit of the Catholic people of Spain is 
indeed dead, it will not succeed in imposing godless 
schools upon them. 


Bogus Patriotism 


T is to be regretted that the Supreme Court has re- 
fused a rehearing in the McIntosh case. As the de- 

cision now stands, the Court upholds a position that is 
neither Christian, nor in keeping with American standards. 

The case arose, it will be recalled, under the Natural- 
ization Act. Dr. McIntosh, now a professor at Yale, 
served with distinction in the British forces during the 
World War. But in replying to an inquiry put in the 
Federal district court, Dr. McIntosh stated that he would 
decline to bear arms, should he for conscientious reasons 
conclude that the war in which the United States was 
engaged, was unjust. His application for citizenship was 
rejected, but on appeal Judge Martin T. Manton ruled 
that Dr. MclIntosh’s veneration for his conscience did 
not disbar him. The Government in turn appealed, and 
Judge Manton was overruled. Until Dr. McIntosh can 
satisfy himself that his first duty is not to God and con- 
science, but to whatever war measures Congress may 
enact, he must remain legally unfit to be an American 
citizen. 

The affirmation by our highest court of a loyalty to 
which our loyalty to God must be subordinated, is highly 
disturbing. For, after all, it is possible for Congress to 
err, and hence quite possible that the United States can 
engage in a war which is objectively unjust. In that 
case, the duty of every man who holds that conscience 
comes first is plain. “ Laws bind only when they are 
in accordance with right reason,” writes Leo XIII, “ and 
hence with the eternal law of God.” Or, as St. Thomas, 
interpreting the mind of Christianity, teaches, “ Human 
law is law only by virtue of its accordance with right 
reason, so that manifestly it flows from the eternal law.” 
And he adds, “ Insofar as law deviates from right reason, 
it is called an unjust law; in such case, it is no law at 
all, but, rather, a species of violence.” Here obedience 
to the State is disloyalty to God. 

The decision of the Supreme Court will do much to 
confirm certain inaccurate and, in their logical conse- 
quences, even pagan concepts of the duty which the indi- 
vidual owes the State. Writing on another page of this 
Review, a correspondent asks, “ When the competent 
authority has passed judgment on the reasonableness of 
the proposed legislation, and has determined that it is 
for the public good, is the enactment not law?” Obvi- 
ously, the answer to this question must be an emphatic 
negative. Acceptance of the principle suggested in the 
query affirms the existence of an infallible State. 

It is quite true that presumption generally favors the 
enactment, but presumption can be maintained only when 
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substantiated by fact. Hence, “ private judgment” is 
not only permissible but, under our form of government, 
wholly necessary. For, as Jefferson has observed, 
“trust” in government, with childlike acceptance of 
whatever comes from the government as just and proper. 
is the soil in which tyranny and violence luxuriate. Again, 
if by “private judgment” be meant “a well-informed 
conscience,” every citizen is entitled, and, at times obliged, 
to submit all legislative enactments to its scrutiny. For 
the State, like the individual, is bound to serve God, and 
it will not do to forget that the State, like the individual, 
may fail to serve Him. 

However, it does not follow that it is allowable, always 
and under all circumstances, for the conscientious ob- 
jector to legislative enactments “to say that they are 
not law, and adopt a course of disobedience to them, and 
counsel others so to act.” Charity and prudence are also 
virtues, and while an evil may never be positively ap- 
proved, it may be tolerated, to avoid the perpetration ot 
greater evils. No one is obliged to speak his convictions 
on all occasions, much less to persuade others that they 
alone accord with the truth. Thus one might hold the 
Volstead Act to be folly and tyranny, and yet decline to 
counsel his neighbor to engage in bootlegging, not because 
the Volstead Act is law, but because in his judgment 
bootlegging necessitated formal participation in perjury 
and violence. Not the law, for there is no law in this 
case, but circumstances, counsel submission. 

Patriotism is a virtue, but only when it is patriotism. 
“I disclaim all patriotism,” wrote that sturdy patriot, 
John Quincy Adams, when the country was ringing with 
Decatur’s toast, “ which is incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice.” In the same spirit, patriotism 
disclaims all enactments incompatible with those prin- 
ciples, for they are not laws, “ but, rather, a species of 
violence.” 


The Big Schoolhouse 


AST year the city of New York spent through its 

Department of Education the respectable sum of 
$135,162,176.54. The rest of the country probably spent 
about twenty times that sum, bringing the totals well 
beyond two thousand millions of dollars. 

At a recent school convocation a prominent politician 
said he had no fears for any nation which poured out its 
money on schools. What the politician said is generally 
accepted in this country, even though it is not true. The 
statement assumes that all that is necessary to make a 
school is money. It further assumes that every institu- 
tion styling itself a school is so in fact. 

The first assumption is palpably false, and the second 
often lacks proof. Found an institution which actually 
provides for the child’s religious, moral, intellectual, and 
physical welfare, and it can properly be called a school. 
The State may well subsidize that institution liberally. 
Failing to provide for the child’s truest welfare, which 
centers in religion, a school becomes an asset of doubtful 
value, or none at all. Our habit of spending money on 
schools is incurable, but it might be reformed so as to 
choose its beneficiaries with great circumspection. 
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A Neglected Catholic Genius 


DoNnALD MARSHALL 


‘ 


USIC lovers everywhere know “ the three B’s’ 

Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. In much of 

Europe there are not three B’s but four, and 
the fourth is one of the greatest Catholic composers who 
ever poured forth his soul in music ad majorem Dei 
gloriam—Anton Bruckner. 

America is just beginning to know this genius. Al- 
though he died as long ago as 1896, after writing nine 
monumental symphonies, three great Masses, and numer- 
ous other works both in sacred and secular form, his 
music has been unaccountably neglected in this country. 
Infrequent performances and the hostility of critics were 
its fate for many years. Today there are clear indica- 
tions that the tide has turned. 

During the last season the New York Philharmonic and 
Chicago Symphony orchestras have given no less than 
fourteen performances of Bruckner’s works, in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Ann Arbor, 
Evanston, and on the radio. More are promised for 
this winter. New York will hear, for the first time, the 
grand F minor Mass, which will be sung by the Society 
of the Friends of Music under the direction of Artur 
Bodanzky, at the Metropolitan Opera House on October 
25. At the Cathedral in Altoona, Father Joseph A. 
Hauber is preparing the E-iminor Mass, which was sung 
in St. Henry’s Church, Bayonne, N. J., last spring under 
the direction of James P. Dunn. Both these Catholic 
choirmasters have delivered lectures on Bruckner’s music 
under the auspices of the newly organized Bruckner 
Society of America. The first monograph in English on 
Bruckner’s life and works has just appeared: * The Life 
of Anton Bruckner,” by Gabriel Engel, and published in 
collaboration with the Bruckner Society by the Roerich 
Museum Press. (To Mr. Engel’s monograph, and to 
Professor Auer’s biography, on which it is based, the 
present author is indebted for much of the material con- 
tained in this article.) All of which means that a truly 
important Catholic musician—Catholic in his life and 
Catholic in his music—is coming into his own. 

It is not without significance that the biography of 
Bruckner by Prof. Max Auer opens with a picture of 
the aged composer on his knees in “ the mystical twilight ” 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna. This simple man 
who had such great thoughts, this man with the face of a 
Roman emperor and the baggy clothes of a peasant, 
humbly regarded himself as the instrument of Divine pur- 
pose, and his music is from first to last the expression of 
deep-rooted and Catholic faith. 

What a touching and revealing scene is that where 
the seventy-year-old musician, knowing at last that he 
will never complete his crowning work, his Ninth Sym- 
phony, said to his friends: “ My earlier symphonies | 
have dedicated to this or that noble friend of art; the last 
shall be consecrated to the lieben Gott—if He will accept 
it,” he added humbly, with a sad and gentle smile. 


A few years earlier he had told his pupils, again using 
that somehow intimate phrase for which “ the dear God” 
does not seem an exact translation, “ For what I have 
done, I thank dem lieben Gott; he gave me these gifts ” ; 
continuing with the avowal, which states what the listener 
accepts intuitively, that his whole life work was a hymn 
to the Deity. And this, as Professor Auer and others 
have remarked, at a time when the crassest materialism 
was rampant. 

Anton Bruckner was born on September 4, 1824, in the 
Austrian village of Ansfelden, the descendant, like 
Schubert, of a line of schoolmasters. At the age of four 
he already showed his musical bent; at ten he knew 
enough about the church organ to begin the study of musi- 
cal theory and the composition of organ preludes. In 
1837, when his father died, leaving eleven children, Anton, 
the eldest, was placed in the music school of the Institute 
at St. Florian. The four impressionable years which he 
spent there stamped his character and his music with a 
fervent piety which he was never to lose, despite the most 
cruel persecutions by professional enemies. 

Two decades passed before Bruckner 
achieve full self-expression in his music, a period spent 
in teaching, in performing the duties of organist at St. 
Hlorian and the Linz Cathedral, and in a grueling, self- 
imposed course in contrapuntal studies under the guid- 
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ance of a celebrated musical grammarian of the day. 
These last drab years of labor stifled original composition 
for the time, but nevertheless gave Bruckner the founda- 
tion for the colossal masterpieces he was later to achieve. 

But he needed a spark to set ablaze in his brain the 
thoughts which lay stifled under the accumulation of 
pedantic dust. That spark came from Wagner. ‘“Tann- 
hauser” gave Bruckner his first glimpse of a new world 
of music, whose possibilities he had long suspected, and 
set him on the road to creation. Hereafter Bruckner 
regarded the “Master of all Masters” with a veneration 
which could have been ridiculous in a less serious and 
honest soul. He was accused of imitating the great music 
lramatist, and shared the enmity which his revolutionary 
works aroused. There was indeed an affinity between the 
two, but only in the abstract realm of music, not in charac- 
ter or /l"eltanschauung. No better proof of this can be 
found than in the fact that Bruckner, inspired to self- 
expression at last by the impact of “Tannhauser,” wrote— 
a Mass. 

Bruckner was forty when the Mass in D was first 
sung, at the Cathedral in Linz. Favorable reports of 
the work, and of the First Symphony which followed, 
brought him the opportunity to join the faculty of the 
Vienna Conservatory. He went with misgivings, and in- 
deed his life there was to be one of cruel martyrdom. It 
hegan at once. The newly composed Mass in F minor 
and the Second Symphony were refused a hearing on 
the ground that they were too difficult to perform. 
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Bruckner was compelled to reach into his own none-too- 
well-lined pocket to bring these works before the public. 
But such discouragements might have passed, had not the 
composer become innocently involved in the vitriolic 
critical warfare over Wagner. The childlike Bruckner 
could never understand why his honest friendship should 
bring down upon his works the merciless boycott of the 
Hanslick faction, but such was the case. The “Tragic” 
Symphony, written at this period, waited eighteen years 
for a performance. Only Bruckner’s deeply religious 
nature enabled him to endure the sufferings of these years. 

A younger generation, a generation of students whom 
he had loved and inspired, had to grow up before recog- 
nition came to the ageing Bruckner. Gifted pupils like 
Nikisch, Muck, and Mottl, just coming into fame as con- 
ductors, spread his gospel over Europe, until at last even 
Vienna, the citadel of prejudice, was compelled to capitu- 
late and perform his works. Hanslick was not convinced, 
but the public received them with enthusiasm. 

So it was that the last ten years of the master’s lite 
brought the meed of triumph. But the ioy of honors 
wrought no change in his simple, pious character. The 
comforts of the Church, of Confession and daily de- 
votions, remained as necessary to his spirit as in the days 
of persecution. And when he died, October 11, 1896, his 
body was laid to rest, in accordance with his wish, under 
the great organ of St. Florian, far from the restless 
turmoil of the world. 

Probably no more Catholic music ever has been written 
than that which Bruckner composed for the services ot 
the Church. All his writing, as has been said, breathes 
forth his faith, but in the liturgical works every trace ot 
purely personal feeling has been submerged. In Bruck- 
ner’s Masses, the statement of the Church’s faith, the 
Catholic religion, true to the words of the text, is all that 
matters. 

Bruckner wrote three Masses (besides earlier works in 
this form), the D minor, the E minor and the F minor. 
and much other music for the Church, such as Ave 
Marias, Tantum ergos, litanies, etc. Unfortunately, many 
of these works, like his secular compositions, present 
technical difficulties which not all church choirs can over- 
come. The more titanic of the Masses, also, being in- 
tended for special occasions (and written, moreover, three 
decades before the motu proprio of Pope Pius X), may 
involve some technical violations of the liturgical rules. 
But never of the Church's spirit. 

Professor Auer has called Bruckner the “musical peak” 
of the Catholic confession, as Bach is the supreme musical 
expression of Protestantism. Throwing out deep roots 
into the past, steeped in the works of Palestrina, absorb- 
ing the enduring qualities of the Masses of Haydn. 
Mozart, and Schubert (but eschewing their theatrical 
propensities), building upon the musical innovations of 
Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, and Wagner—Bruckner com- 
posed music for the Church which is at once conservative 
and ancient in its religious idea, and original and modern 
in harmony and melody. Between Palestrina and Bruck- 
ner, music and the world had changed, but both give 
voice to the same eternal faith—with this difference: 
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Palestrina’s music expresses the religious feeling of his 
age; Bruckner’s is an expression of an ageless faith in an 
age of doubt. And to this expression he brings all the 
glorious powers which music had developed through the 
centuries. As his biographer remarks, Bruckner took 
literally the exhortation of the Pslamist : 

“Praise Him with sound of trumpet: praise Him with 
psaltery and harp. 

“Praise Him with timbrel and choir: praise Him with 
strings and organs. 

“Praise Him on high-sounding cymbals: praise Him on 
cymbals of joy: let every spirit praise the Lord.” 


The Answer to Moscow 


COMTESSE DE MEEUS 


URING a Communist demonstration which took 

place recently in Berlin, thousands of young men 
and boys paraded the streets, bearing scrolls with inscrip- 
tions such as these, in huge letters: “ Rome is a thing of 
the past,” “ The future lies in Moscow,” “ We march 
toward Moscow.” 

And what is the meaning of this 
cow”? In Russia immense numbers of children and 
adolescents are enrolled in the “ Anti-God campaign,” 
and in order to destroy more completely that super- 
natural life which is the birthright of all, their innocence 
is destroyed systematically at the earliest age. And what 
are the fruits of this doctrine? The official Bolshevist 
reports concerning the degraded physical and moral 
condition of the children in Russia are unbearably appall- 
ing. It is this spiritual contagion which the Communists 
admittedly desire to spread. 

Among the many sorrows which weigh upon the heart 
of the Pope, the danger of this propaganda may count 
among the greatest. It is well known how deep is his 
solicitude for youth, how untiringly he strives to win 
and hold for Christ those who stand on the threshold of 
life, in whose hands lie the moulding of the future. 

Against the hordes of evil the Church has mobilized 
her own army: Catholic Action, the lay apostolate which 
the Pope holds so dear, has enrolled beneath the banners 
of God the youth of Christendom in a chivalry like that 
of the purest of the Crusades of yore. It is a fulfilment 
of the wish first expressed years ago by Leo XIII in his 
great Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum,” and repeated by our 
present Holy Father, that the Faithful should group to- 
gether to ensure concerted action for good, something 
like the Guilds of old, but with a higher end in view. 

Within recent years this apostolate of the laity, under 
the direction of the clergy, has attained great develop- 
ment. In every country Catholic Action spreads its roots, 
grouping around the Church all that is best in contem- 
porary life. Boys’ clubs, libraries, newspapers and maga- 
zines have been founded under its aegis, and apostles 
moulded by its influence are continually penetrating into 
circles where no priest could hope to enter; such as those 
terrible industrial and mining regions on the continent 
whence the very name of God is banished. 


‘march towards Mos- 
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[ can speak from personal knowledge of the good 
work in Belgium. The most active organization there is 
is that of La Jeunesse Catholique Belge—the “ Catholic 
Youth of Belgium ”—with its many filiations, such as that 
of the Young Catholic Working Men (J. O. C.), the Uni- 
versity Men, the agricultural group, and others. These 
display an unresting activity; pilgrimages and excursions 
are arranged in the summer to divers centers of interest, 
and in the winter lectures and concerts. In every scaside 
resort along the coast the Jeunesse Catholique Belge—the 
J. C. B. has its recreation circle, gathering together such 
associates as may be holiday making in the neighborhood, 
and organizing healthy and innocent amusements. 

In 1905 the first congress of the Walloon or French- 
speaking section was held at Gembloux, a small town in 
the Province of Namur, chiefly remarkable for its agri- 
cultural college. The section at that time counted 10,000 
members. Three years later, when a scond congress met 
at Charleroi, in the Black Country of Belgium, there 
were 30,000 members. In 1911 a third congress, at Liége, 
revealed a membership of 60,000. At the end of August 
this year the fourth congress was held in Brussels, and 
at least 100,000 young men and lads, representative of the 
different groups, took part in a procession through the 
principal streets of the city. 

The demonstration, which was proclaimed to be an 
answer to the Berlin manifestation, must have rejoiced 
the heart of the Holy Father. 

The program occupied two days. On Saturday, August 
29, the Congress itself took place. The leaders of the 
movement pronounced important discourses, and an ex- 
hibition of J. C. B. arts and crafts was opened. In the 
evening a “ Religious Vigil” was held in the collegiate 
church of St. Gudule. The beautiful building, vast as 
it is, was incapable of holding all the worshippers. The 
youthful crowd who filled it united in hymns and prayers 
recited in common before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, Next morning, at seven o'clock, Holy Communion 
was distributed to tens of thousands of congressists. 

Then followed the open-air ceremonies. A great altar 
was erected in the Grand Place. This market square has, 
ever since the Middle Ages, been the scene of the city’s 
festivities; it forms indeed a unique and beautiful back- 
ground. The vast open space is surrounded by buildings 
erected between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
varying from the fairy-like Gothic of the Town Hall, 
all fret-work and pinnacles, surmounted by the airy 
golden statue of St. Michael, to the solemn Renaissance 
architecture of the guild houses, whose grey stone is lit 
up by the gilding of garlands and emblems on facade 
and cornice. There, in the presence of an immense con- 
course which not only packed the market place but ex- 
tended out into the neighbbring streets, Cardinal Van 
Roey, Archbishop of Malines, officiated at High Mass. 

Another Mass which was said simultaneously in the 
open air in front of St. Gudule’s church was attended by 
an equal crowd. The silence and devotion of the kneeling 
mutftitudes was everywhere strikingly edifying. 

In the afternoon the delegates marched through the 
town. It was a merry and picturesque procession and was 
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enthusiastically acclaimed by the populace. The various 
groups retained the “ flavor of their soil,” as the French 
phrase has it, Je gout du terroir. The youths came gaily 
singing songs in their native dialects, their fifty bands 
played regional tunes. The miners wore their working 
clothes; the farmers rode their farm horses. 

Passing by the Unknown Soldier’s grave, where the 
Flame of Memory burns night and day between the two 
couchant stone lions, the procession ended up in front 
of the immense Palace of Justice, those new law courts 
which are one of the architectural glorics of Brussels. 
Here is a high plateau dominating the rest of the town, 
which lies, a huddle of picturesque roofs and towers, in 
a hollow, under the pearly mist of the city’s smoke. 

The ceremonies culminated in more speeches, and in 
the address of telegrams of homage to the Pope and to 
the King. Then a statue of Our Saviour was raised aloft 
before the crowd, who saluted it with a triple shout, ring- 
ing in over a hundred thousand youthful voices: Vive le 
Christ Roi! “ Hail to Christ our King!” 

One thing must be specially noted. The dominating 
idea of the whole assembly is peace. All the speeches 
laid stress upon this; it is in the name of religion only 
that this imposing mass of youth is gathered together. 
Their watchwords are : loyalty to God, to country, and 
to King, and goodwill to all men, without distinction of 
party or of race. Since certain antagonists to Catholic 
Action have attempted to brand it as a political or a 
military organization, it is most important to make this 
essential truth as widely known as possible. 


I, FOR ONE 


When one I may thrill at the flight of the sea gull again, 

White wings of beauty that smooth out the folds of the dawn; 

When the cedars are washing their hair in the warm summer rain, 

And the wind sweeping over the prairie strikes high at the brawn 

Of the bouldery hill; I shall pause and in wonderment say, 

“Where can beauty live greater than that which lives with me 
today?” 


Oh where is more beauty than these: in the trout that flashes 

A rainbow of muscle and curve through the spray and the sun; 

The wave at the cliff, and the tumble of foam where it splashes; 

The bending of birches; the whimper of wind; and the run 

Of the pheasant through thicket and brush; the leap of the limber 

And quivering buck, and the hound, as they clear fallen timber? 
NorBert ENGELS. 


BESIEGED 


O fragile one, what purpose has your eyes 
Challenging me with innocence and wonder? 
My galleys on the fretting seas shall plunder 

The citadel that holds your heart. Your sighs 

Grow treacherous like laughter in disguise; 
So I shall now assail with guns of thunder, 
And never shall my gallant fleet go under 

Till I have found this jewel that I prize. 


For you to me are melody, and rain 
Stitching with silver needles threads of sun 
That warp me to your being where you hold 
The spirit of my world. Yet I shall gain 
This siege of war, and you shail have when won, 
A thousand slaves and seven crocks of gold. 
Joun Lee Hiccrns. 
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shop of the world. Although importing the vast 

majority of her food products, her Sheffield plate, 
Lancashire cotton prints, and fine woolen goods were 
eagerly sought after in the four quarters of the globe. 
Among raw materials coal and tin were preeminent, but 
their importance was overshadowed by the fame of such 
finished products as English broadcloth, Chippendale 
furniture and Rolls Royce motor cars. In addition, Brit- 
ish liners carried these goods to their destination, whether 
by Suez or Panama, British firms insured the cargoes, 
while British bankers discounted the bills as well as 
counted the profits. Fortunes accumulated in this way 
and soon prudent British investors were drawing interest 
on investments both under and beyond the British flag. 
In short, Britain was the chief manufacturer and mer- 
chant of the world as well as the chief broker in the 
field of international finance. 

The past few years have witnessed a rapid change. 
The favorable trade balance of £138,000,000 for 1929 
(including both visible and invisible items) fell to 
£39,000,000 in 1930. For the first eight months of 1931 
imports have amounted to £553,000,000, while exports 
have dropped to £307,000,000, leaving an unfavorable bal- 
ance in merchandise of £246,000,000. With the invisible 
items, namely, income from banking, shipping, and in- 
surance services as well as interest on overseas invest- 
ments, reduced to the vanishing point, it is clear that 
red ink will preponderate in the balance sheet for 1931. 
This explains the drain on the gold reserves of the Bank 
of England; for when countries cannot pay in goods 
or services, they must pay in gold or, if they are able to 
raise it, in credit. The change is particularly significant 
for Great Britain, because of her dependence on the 
rest of the world for both food and raw materials. 

If the latter, food and raw materials, were her only 
imports the situation would not be quite so serious. Most 
of her adverse balance of trade could then be attributed 
to the world depression and it would be reasonable to 
suppose that with the revival of world prosperity Great 
Britain would share in the general boom. As a matter 
of fact, however, British imports include an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of manufactured goods, the very goods 
which she, as workshop of the world, should be producing 
for herself on a large scale and whose surplus she should 
be selling to the other countries of the globe. 

During the first two thirds of this year, for example, 
Great Britain imported 26,600,000 square yards of wool- 
len and worsted manufactures, nearly 7,000,000 from 
Germany and nearly 6,000,000 from France. Foreign 
cutlery cost £491,643. Photographic and optical instru- 
ments to the amount of £238,000 were imported from the 
United States and additional supplies worth £160,000 from 
Germany. No fewer than 63,142 dozen pairs of women’s 
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boots and shoes were obtained from Czechoslovakia, 
51,047 dozen pairs from Switzerland and another 16,494 
dozen pairs from Belgium. Total imports of cotton 
yarns and manufactures, exclusive of clothing and em- 
broidery, cost £5,500,000, while the cost of machinery 
bought abroad amounted to about £10,000,000. These 
figures are supplied by the British Board of Trade. 

The August trade reports emphasized the point. In 
that month £65,261,000 worth of goods were bought 
abroad and British goods worth £32,987,000 were sold 
in the world markets. In other words, while total im- 
ports were declining eighteen per cent, total exports, with 
which the imports must be matched, fell thirty-three per 
cent. How is the difference to be met? Obviously one 
cannot go on buying almost twice as much as one is sell- 
ing. 

The first remedy proposed is an embargo on luxuries. 
Exponents of this view point out that in the past eight 
months imports of beer were valued at £3,636,482 and 
foreign wines in casks and bottles at £2,533,875. Sparkling 
champagne alone cost £495,212, while for cigars the im- 
ports in eight months amounted to £542,986. Imported 
brandy for the same period was valued at £455,819. 
Motor cars and motor accessories cost £311,652 and 
£1,204,494 respectively. On the side of feminine luxuries 
were shown such items as perfumery, £470,066; fur 
coats, £552,074; fancy goods, £1,351,010; silk stockings, 
£170,870; and artificial silk stockings, £1,032,588. The 
suggestion to prohibit these luxury imports came from 
one of the most orthodox Liberal free traders in the 
House of Commons and shows how old, established ideas 
have been disturbed by the cataclysmic readjustments in 
Britain’s economic status. 

Along the same lines is the growing Conservative de- 
mand for a genuine protective tariff. This sentiment has 
progressed by leaps and bounds until it is safe to say not 
only the Conservatives but many Liberals and not a few 
Labor Party members are in favor of immediate pro- 
tective action. The forthcoming General Election will 
have this as the chief issue and the National Government 
will appeal to the country for a mandate to proceed to 
the task, as a matter of settled policy. Since the change 
will be a complete reversal of British economic theory and 
practice, it was necessary not to make it without a de- 
liberate expression of opinion on the part of the people, 
which would serve notice on the rest of the world that 
protection for home industries is not a passing phase of 
a difficult present situation, but a fixed resolve arising 
from a new orientation in world affairs. Free trade, it 
is argued, is perfect in a world where others practise it, 
but when everybody else has a tariff, you have to have 
one yourself. Only a handful of Liberals like Lloyd 
George and Sir Donald McLean and the Socialists will 
oppose the measure. 
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Particular situations, too, will be borne in mind and 
efforts made at reciprocity. Why, it is asked, should 
British miners, on short time, consume Danish butter, 
keeping Danish farmers fully employed, while all the 
time these farmers are consuming coal imported from 
other countries? Great Britain was spending £22,000,000 
in Denmark the first six months of 1931, while Denmark 
took British goods worth only £4,000,000. In the same 
period British firms paid cash for £11,000,000 worth of 
goods from Russia, whereas credit was the most the 
Soviet Trading Corporation had to offer for £3,000,000 
worth of British products. In passing it should be noted 
that wheat imports from Russia jumped up again in 
August, so that for the first eight months of the year 
they total 10,304,113 cwts., against a mere 1,220,566 
cwts. in the corresponding period a year ago. On the 
export side unbleached cotton piece goods to Bengal, 
Assam, Bihar, and Orissa continued to reflect the political 
unsettlement in India. British exports to these countries 
for the past eight months totaled 20,671,600 square yards, 
against 212,121,500 square yards a year ago. The offer 
of Gandhi to prohibit imports of other than British goods 
in return for Indian freedom has a special force in these 
circumstances. 

On the other hand the possibility of a general tariff 
on British imports and of restriction on the introduction 
of luxury goods caused immediate alarm in France. De- 
tailed examination of French trade showed in the most 
striking manner that Great Britain was by far the best 
customer for goods of all kinds, and in particular those of 
the luxury type. Under this description fell goods which 
last year accounted for £28,000,000 of the goods exported 
to Great Britain (totaling £54,000,000) ; they consisted 
of plate and jewelry, silk floss, plumage, soaps and per- 
fumes, pearls and precious stones, wines and _ spirits. 
furs, skins, and leather goods, dress silks, woollens, and 
motor cars. French critics did not fail to note that 
France imported British goods to the amount of £41,000,- 
000, and to threaten that, if necessary, their country could 
find other and more sympathetic markets in which to buy 
wool, machinery, rubber, and coal. In this case excessive 
tariff schedules or anything like a prohibition of luxuries 
would prove a boomerang. 

At the same time there is on foot a movement to 
amend the Films Act so that at least fifty per cent of 
the films shown would be of British character. This 
action is being urged by the Trades Union Congress and 
the Federation of British Industries. It is opposed by 
the General Council of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
\ssociation. Any increase, they say, would be a bad 
thing for exhibitors and producers. This raises the whole 
question of whether British goods are really capable of 
competing with those of foreign manufacturer. In many 
parts of England British films are a great success, but 
in working-class districts, especially in Scotland, receipts 
drop twenty per cent on the showing of British films. 
The same difficulty is experienced in regard to other 
products. 

Consequently, on October 19, the Prime Minister will 
open an exhibition of foreign merchandise which, in con- 
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sequence of better design, superior quality, or cheaper 
price, business houses are now obliged to purchase abroad. 
Exhibits will bear tickets giving particulars of the cost 
price, country of origin, and, where possible, the con- 
stituent materials. Any manufacturer who, with this in- 
formation in front of him, considers that he can produce 
a comparable article at anything like a competitive price 
will at once be put into touch with the buyer or store 
concerned and given any further information necessary 
to ensure that orders now being placed abroad shall in 
future be placed in England. 

These proposals and measures show that both the Brit- 
ish public and the producers are thoroughly aroused to 
the necessity of rectifying the trade balance by drastic 
action and that at no distant date the political elections 
have become an economic referendum. 


“O, Say, Does That—” 
H. C. Watts 

VER in Ireland, whence came the original Malonys 

(it was round about the time of the Famine), they 
claimed to be descended from the ancient Irish kings. 
And possibly this was true, since it is one of the kingly 
attributes to bear misfortune with dignity. But that has 
nothing whatever to do with our story, because the 
Timothy Malony, whose dolorous present rather than 
his ancestral past is the point of immediate interest, first 
saw the light of day in a by no means regal mansion 
somewhere below Fourteenth Street. Which fact of 
natality made Mr. Malony, or Tim as he was more locally 
known, one hundred per cent American, as that phrase 
connotes the native-born other than the dark descendants 
of the original freeholders of Manhattan. 

And but for a dirty night, when there was blowing 
up from the Battery what the English call a Scotch mist, 
the story of Timothy Malony might have ended there. 
Indeed, so far as this narrative is concerned, Mr. Malony 
might never have existed at all. 

Tim’s story takes little in the telling. Of sturdy stock 
(his ancestry has already been hinted at), he grew from 
a healthy baby into an equally healthy boy. He passed 
through the parochial school ; passed thence into the ranks 
of the young wage earners; throve lustily.on a regime 
wherein muscle was even more important perhaps than 
mind, and ultimately went “on the cars.” And it is here 
that we discover Mr. Malony, or, rather, where we might 
have discovered him had not the “ cars,”’ as he explained, 
“ gone sour” on him. 

In other words, in the interests of industrial economy, 
Timothy Malony lost his job. 

Meanwhile, whilst these facts of contemporary history 
were accumulating, Tim had gathered to himself a Mrs. 
Malony, and in the proper course of time there appeared 
two small Malonys. And this, more or less, was the 
case when the dirty night blew uptown from the Battery. 

Upon this dirty night in particular there was clustered 
about the edge of the sidewalk on, shall we say, Rotter 
dam Avenue, a heterogeneous collection of articles, upon 
which the sea mist from the bay descended, clammil\ 
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soaking every article and fouling each in its penetrating 
drive. In the dark and from the opposite side of the 
avenue the collection looked merely a pile of junk: in 
the morning it actually was that! And, drawn by that 
world-wide curiosity that attracts every passer-by, this 
pile disclosed itself as a heaped-up mound of bedsteads, 
and mattresses, and pillows, and chairs, and tables, and 
pictures, and dishes, and God knows what was in that 
sorrowful heap. For God and Tim Malony and his wife 
alone knew what self-denials had gone into the getting 
together of that pile; what pleasures gladly renounced 
were represented there; what sharp cleavings between 
duty and desire ; what little skimpings and hoardings went 
into even the most commonplace and insignificant article 
bleakly standing there in the driving mist. 

For it was the home of Timothy Malony that was most 
obscenely huddled thus upon the edge of the sidewalk, 
and Timothy Malony and his family were put out. 

It is just here that Timothy Malony comes personally, 
so to speak, into the story, although in truth the whole 
of the story has been his from the beginning. But it is 
here that he becomes, if not articulate (let not his ancestry 
be forgotten), at least a symbol, and a terrible and 
avenging symbol; perhaps all the more terrible because 
of his muteness and his dumbness. 

For the brooding figure that squats wretchedly on the 
damp doorstep of a nearby entry is Timothy Malony, 
husband of Mrs. Malony and father of the two Malony 
children. And as he sits he gazes, sad-eyed and dejected, 
at that most pitiful of all monuments of the poor as it 
cries aloud to Heaven while, at the same time, it invites 
the jibes and the jeers and the unspeakable curiosity of 
the most casual passer-by. His eyes see, if they see 
anything at all, a home rotting on the sidewalk—his own 
home. He is, most unhappily, not alone in so sorrowful 
a vigil, Yet were he and his, alone amongst all the 
millions of Manhattan, the sole family to be thus thrown 
out upon the sidewalk, it were none the less an affront 
to human dignity that the sacred intimacies of family 
life should be pitched out into the street as merely so 
much rubbish. 

Of course Malony did not argue after this style. Indeed, 
when one comes to think of it, Malony did not argue 
at all. About what could he have argued? Had he not 
lost his job? Had not his wife and his two children 
been forced to vacate their little home and cast them- 
selves upon the charity of friends, very little better cir- 
cumstanced in worldly gear than they themselves? Was 
there any use in arguing when the humble home which, 
for all its humility, represented the denials and savings 
of a lifetime, was just . . . well, was just chucked out? 

Timothy Malony, so the pitiful tale came out with that 
paucity of words wherewith the poor dignify their sor- 
rows, had rented an apartment, and losing his job was 
unable to pay his rent. As to that Mr. Malony did not 
complain. Again, with the good breeding of the poor, 
he admitted the inevitableness of the inevitable. Even in 
the bitterness of his anguish, so far as one can recall, 
he did not inveigh against his landlord and the putters- 
out. 
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There is no moral attached to this narrative: it is 
merely the story of an American who with his family 
was put out for not paying his rent. 

Mr. Malony, as he watched his household goods be- 
come soaked in the night mist, uttered no accusation. 
against his landlord. Oh, no, the landlord had not pu. 
him out. Mr. Osee Aminadab, who owns, so Timothy 
believed, some twenty or more apartment houses, neve 
put out his tenants. Whatever putting-out there was, sv 
Malony asserted, was on the instructions of the O. A. 
Holding Corporation; it was an employe of the O. A. H. 
Corp. that pitched his belongings into the street, even if 
it was Mr. Osee Aminadab who signed himself as the 
secretary for the O. A. Holding Corporation. 

Malony did not profess to understand any of these 
things. Indeed, it is the barest truth to say that he under- 
stood nothing whatever, except that the inner citadel of 
his privacy as a man, a husband, and a father had been 
ruthlessly broken into; that the few poor objects around 
which his family life had grown up had been flung out 
to be scrutinized and mocked by casual wayfarers. 

And in the presence of such misery, borne alone on 
the doorstep of a squalid entry, how could one bid Malony 
cheer up, and remember that he was not the only suf- 
ferer; that (so Claude G. Bowers has stated) he is but 
one of the 80,000 unfortunates in New York who have 
been thus flung out since the beginning of this year? 

Apparently, in an access of sorrow, he had passed even 
beyond feeling. It may have been that, or it may also 
have been the return of some ancient and long-forgotten 
trait that brought to his uncomplaining speech its closing 
of weary acquiescence in that which cannot be avoided 
nor turned away from. Perhaps it was something of 
that kind that led Malony to pause, his eyes upturned 
stricken and tearless, as he squatted on his cold doorstep, 
at the very moment when on the fetid air that gushed 
over the transom of the basement speakeasy next door 
there floated raucously, “ O, say, does that — * 


A HOUSE ON A HILL 


lf I had the care 

Of a house on a hill, 

With a rose at the door of it, 
And flowers on the sill 

Of my bay window there, 
Not a lord at his leisure 

My pleasure might measure ! 


If I had the run 

Of an acre of ground, 

With the grass growing green on it, 
And a rill to be found 

Dancing down in the sun, 

For the day or the morrow 

Not a sorrow I'd borrow! 


If I had the friend 
Of my heart within hail 
Of that hill with that house on it, 
Not a storm might assail 
Till our life’s journey’s end 
In our acre-wide tether 
But we'd weather together! 
Liam P. Clancy. 
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The Return of the Franciscans 


Jutra Nott WaucH 


HEN the Franciscans establish themselves this 

\ autumn at the Mission San José, three miles 

south of the city of San Antonio, they will be 
returning to the radiating point of their early efforts in 
Texas. Here they labored from the foundation of the 
Mission in 1720 until its secularization in 1794, planting 
the seeds not only of the cultural but of the economic 
development of the Southwest. In this year 1931, they 
are building beside their old church and convent a new 
monastery, creating and working in the spirit of their 
forbears. And in the month of November they will 
return to make the Mission San José the scene of educa- 
tional and missionary work among the descendants of 
the Indians with whom they struggled 200 years ago. 

The mission is one of five built in and near San An- 
tonio, a link in that slender chain which the brown-robed 
friars stretched across Texas, across New Mexico, across 
Arizona, up the coast of California from the Gulf of 
Mexico of Christopher Columbus to the Pacific Ocean 
of Balboa. It was finished on March 5, 1731, and dedi- 
cated to San José y San Miguel de Aguayo, in dual com- 
pliment to St. Joseph and the Marqués de Aguayo, 
“Governor and Captain General of the New Philippines 
and Nueva Estramadura.” And that very day of spring 
there were laid amidst great rejoicing, the foundation 
stones for three other missions within a radius of fewer 
miles: Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion Purisima de 
Acufia, San Francisco de la Espada, and San Juan de 
Capistrano. 

It is characteristic of human endeavor that this first 
Mission of the group was by far the most ambitiously 
planned and the most painstakingly wrought. Over it the 
builders poured their fresh enthusiasm and on it they 
lavished the loving care of long years. They achieved 
beauty. Here on the plains of an untamed country a 
handful of priests and a few artisans, aided by Indians 
whose idea of a house was a tepee and of a temple a 
wide place under the blue of heaven, built a Spanish 
church with towers and bells against the sky, with domed 
roof and painted facade, and brilliantly frescoed nave 
and choir; leading from the nave, a baptismal chapel 
roofed with three shallow domes, wherein they made a 
carved front and a delicately proportioned and decorated 
window; and adjoining the east wall of the church, a 
monastery with long gracious lines, through whose clois- 
tered arches homesick friars looked out upon a country 
which, however lovely it might be, was not Spain. 

The church was their resplendent jewel. But they 
did, of necessity, much other building. Around a tract 
of eight acres they threw a high, strong wall, with forti- 
fied gateways to the north, to the south, to the east and to 
the west, and a fifth opening into the square before the 
church. Within this guarded space they built a huge 
granary with barrel-vaulted roof and buttressed walls, 
workshops, a hospital, soldiers’ quarters and little houses. 


Can you see it? A walled village, not encompassed in 
the narrowest possible space and clinging perilously to a 
mountain side, but lying on a plain, taking in tilled land. 
On a green field a church delicate in line, splendid in color, 
about it a village of little, pale-colored, stone houses which 
expressed in simplest terms the needs of simple human 
beings. The picture suggests a colorful backdrop. But 
be assured that this was a place of abundant life. For 
here lived and worked during sixty years, building, plow- 
ing, teaching, loving, working, hating, praying, dying, a 
community of priests, artisans, soldiers, and neophytes 
which comprised at times not less than 1,000 souls. 

Now the self-abnegating lives, the hardships endured, 
and the dangers dared by these pioneering friars have 
long been appreciated. But the scope of their achieve- 
ment, what their labors meant not only to the cultural but 
to the economic development of the country scarcely has 
been recognized. Their effort was, of course, primarily 
religious. They struggled for the souls of men who saw 
the universe in terms far different from their own. By 
every art they knew they struggled to capture and to 
hold the imagination of their red-skinned brothers. They 
encountered, of course, and stiffened their resolution to 
meet the difficulties which the vacillation, the self-seek- 
ingness, the duplicity, of the human creature opposes to 
every form of spiritual endeavor. 

“ Nothing is more difficult,” says Father Marest, “ than 
the conversion of the Indians; it is a miracle of the Lord’s 
mercy. It is necessary first to transform them into men, 
and afterwards to labor to make them Christians.” 

That the Franciscans struggled to some purpose is 
evidenced by the fact that prior to the year 1762, 1,054 
baptisms were recorded at Mission San José alone. It 
is believed that if the register were complete the number 
would mount to 5,000. They sought, moreover, here in 
the wilderness, as the Church does everywhere, to ex- 
press the religious aspects of their efforts in terms of 
daily living. They taught their charges to spin and weave, 
to till the earth, to get married and to say their prayers. 
The Indians wove cloth, they hewed wood, they planted 
and tended and garnered crops of no small proportions. 
For it must be understood that each mission controlled 
(the title was vested in the Indians, for the Franciscans, 
of course, could own nothing), under grant from the King 
of Spain, 10,000 acres of land. 

San José, then, with the three neighboring foundations, 
held jurisdiction over a domain of vast extent. The Order 
can have cultivated but a relatively small part of this 
land, but even so their farming acreage was imposing. 
In one year the friars garnered a crop of 8,000 bushels 
of corn, and other food stuffs in abundance. It is known 
that they devised a series of canals 100 miles in length 
which is said to be the first complete system of irrigation 
on this continent. Be that as it may, it was certainly the 
first in Texas. And St. Francis’ sons, the friars from 
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Spain, were the forerunners of the farmers of the great 
Southwest. 

They have another claim more romantic, and perhaps 
more important in the immediate development of the 
country. They were, if not the first cowboys, then cer- 
tainly the first ranchmen of Texas—in truth, of these 
United States. For it was the Franciscans who brought 
into the country the Spanish longhorn cattle which, 
roaming over unfenced acres, thriving on the abundant 
grass and adequate water supply, multiplied with such 
rapidity that they spread not only over the ranches of the 
Order but over the whole countryside. 

An inventory taken at the command of the Spanish 
Crown in 1762 relates that San José alone possessed 
10,000 head of these cattle. They became so numerous 
that they were actually driven off the mission holdings; 
and shortly after the Civil War it was estimated that 
10,000,000 longhorns roamed the unguarded acres of the 
State. A herd of these very cattle (crossed, of course, 
with animals brought in by colonists from the States) 
driven “up the trail” in 1867 formed the nucleus which 
stocked the cattle ranges of the vast west. Thus from the 
efforts of a few Religious, whose chief occupation was 
saving souls and saying prayers, sprang the great industry 
which contributed so much to the development of America 
beyond the Mississippi. It is just another of the friars’ 
many contributions to our civilization. 

It was in the century between 1690 and 1794 that the 
Franciscans did their great work in Texas. After the 
secularization, by order of Don Pedro de Nava, Governor 
of Chihuahua, the mission property was left of necessity 
to the mercies of time and the elements. At San José 
time and the elements have had their way with all the 
buildings except the church, convent, and granary. The 
church stood intact until 1868 when a part of the north 
wall fell in; and during midnight Mass on Christmas Eve, 
1874, the brilliantly frescoed dome, which the Indians 
called “the day star of their Manitou,” crashed down. 
It stands there now, a lovely shell, doorless, its carvings 
mutilated, its frescoes worn away. The convent, too, is 
but a roofless memory. Only the baptistery has con- 
tinued to serve, if but intermittently, the purpose for 
which it was created—that of ministering to the soul of 
man. 

Following the Texas Revolution, the title of the mis- 
sion was confirmed by the Congress of the young nation 
in “ the chief pastor of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Republic of Texas.” And now, at last, the Franciscans 
are returning to their own. In the spirit and with the 
intent of the pioneer missionaries, they are carrying on. 
Plans for a monastery in harmony with the old buildings 
have been made by Brother Christopher Hugenschmidt. 
Again, as 200 years ago, a Franciscan friar is directing 
mission building at San José, and again native artisans 
are laboring with the deliberation with which good work 
is done. The first Superior, or if you like, the new 
Superior, the Rev. Bonaventure Allerding, is already on 
the scene. And it is hoped that before the harvest festival 
the Franciscans will be serving again in a territory that 
is peculiarly their own. 
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Beer Mugs and Alms 


Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.]. 


MONG all the canonized servants of God, Robert 

Cardinal Bellarmine is unique in this: he had a beer 
mug named after him. The honor of having his name 
mean about the same as our term catechism he must 
share with his brother in Religion, St. Peter Canisius; 
but the Church’s newest Doctor, although he was a native 
of the Low Countries, where tankards and flagons and 
pannikins and such gear are household utensils, must 
yield to Bellarmine on the first point. Hence (although 
I have not examined the Bollandists minutely) I think it 
can be affirmed with no fear of contradiction by the most 
skeptical of hagiographers, that Bellarmine is alone in the 
distinction to which I have called attention. 

Not that he did not merit other distinctions. A critical 
observer in his day, St. Francis de Sales, I think it was, 
used to say, alluding to his scant inches, that he was the 
biggest little man in all Christendom. Time has confirmed 
the verdict then passed on Robert Bellarmine. Some men 
are great in a few departments, but St. Robert was great 
in whatever he undertook, and he filled so many func- 
tions with eminent distinction that all Europe heard of 
them. The passing of three centuries has not obscured 
the fame of this “ most courteous and cheerful of Saints, 
full of little jokes and fond of a laugh,” as Cardinal 
Ehrle describes him, but has made it more brilliant. He 
was also unique among the Saints, I might observe, in 
the number of his enemies and hostile critics, even among 
Catholics and that too after the Church had beatified him. 
Sut my space is limited, and I pass to consider a topic 
most timely after the recent Apostolic Letter of Pius XI 

—Bellarmine’s views on the duty of almsgiving. 

Now Bellarmine, it must be said at the outset, believed 
it to be as truly his bounden duty to give alms, as it was 
his duty to tell the truth and to adore Almighty God. 
That is to say, he had that curious habit which distin- 
guishes Saints from ordinary folk, of taking Our Lord’s 
precepts and example very seriously. If we fail to grasp 
this fact, we shall never understand why Bellarmine was 
happiest when crowds of poor folks were surrounding 
him, and he was devising ways and means of helping 
them. He was most certainly a trial to his servants, for 
more than once the major domo had to buy back his 
poor mattress; and as for his cardinal’s ring, it made 
the round of every pawnshop in Rome. 

When cardinal and archbishop, (for each of these heavy 
burdens was his), he did not wait for the poor to come 
to him, but diligently searched until he found them. The 
magnificent Cardinal Aldobrandini once made him a pres- 
ent of some silver candlesticks, a silver jug, and a silver 
inkstand and sandbox. But the gifts were the begin- 
ning of new troubles to Bellarmine’s major domo, for 
they were continually disappearing, and had to be rescued, 
when some money came in, from the pawnshops; a most 
undignified and humiliating proceeding for the maestro 
di casa of a Most Eminent Purple One. The jug figures 
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frequently in these excursions, which suggests that the 
rest of the silverware except a candlestick or two, never 
returned; for whenever Bellarmine was particularly hard 
pressed, he would say, “ Well, then, give him our silver 
jug.” 

Once he was informed, relates Father Brodrick, in 
his absorbingly interesting biography, that a girl of good 
family had died, from starvation rather than from sick- 
uess. The news all but prostrated him, although he had 
not known the girl, and certainly had no reason to re- 
proach himself. “ Why, why, did nobody speak?” he 
asked in tears. “If there was no money in the house, 
you had at least the candlesticks and the jug. Or could 
you not have pledged my ring, or sold a horse, or bor- 
rowed something in my name?” The thought of the poor 
girl haunted him, writes Brodrick, and he showed as much 
remorse and grief as if he had been personally responsible 
for the tragedy. 

Since Bellarmine practised what he preached, what- 
ever he wrote on almsgiving comes with the authority of 
a scholar and a saint. Happily, the subject often engaged 
his pen, and forms a charming chapter in a little book, 
“On the Art of Dying Well,” dedicated to his friend, 
Cardinal Sforza, in 1620. It is the last of his published 
works, and its longest chapter is on generosity in the use 
of earthly possessious. The Saint first proves from Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers that almsgiving, according to one’s 
means, is not a mere counsel, but a strict precept. Then 
he eloquently enumerates the blessings which God bestows 
upon the generous heart, and, finally, sets forth the man- 
ner and the spirit in which alms ought to be given. Father 
Brodrick quotes the greater part of the chapter in an 
exquisite English translation published at St. Omer’s in 
1621 by Father Edward Coffin, S.J., who, having due 
regard for his neck, took refuge in a Jesuit trick and 
signed the translation, “C. E.” 

First, the Saint writes, “it is necessary that we give 
almes with a most sincere intention of pleasing God, and 
not for seeking of popular prayse.” Then, alms are to 
be given “readily”? and “with facility.” The Saint 
observes that Abraham did not wait to be asked, but 
invited travelers to come into his house: “neyther did 
Toby expect that the poore people should come unto him, 
but he himselfe did seeke for them.” This view varies 
a trifle from the practice of the most approved modern 
relief organizations which require three visits, an I[.Q. 
report, a family tree, and the cephalic index, ere they 
function. Thirdly, alms should be given cheerfully, and 
fourthly with humility, for ‘“‘ we who give are to perswade 
our selves that we do offer presents to our benefactours 
rather than bestowe almes on the poore.” Fifthly, and 
finally, “it behoveth that we give abundantly, according 
to the proportion or measure of our ability, for so did 
Toby that famous almes-giver,” and he cites St. Chry- 
sostom to show that not giving, but giving in abundance, 
alone deserves the name of almsgiving. 

Next, the Saint takes up a question, now clear enough, 
but somewhat obscured at that particular time, “ whether 
a manne may keep superfluous riches without sinne, or 
whether such he not of necessity to he given to the poore.” 
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1 hope the reader will share my pleasure in St. Robert's 
solution and Father Coffin’s translation, which I here 
quote literally. Since the oculists have quite enough to 
keep them busy, I implore the printer to run it in good 
ten-point. 

“ The places of Scripture are the sixth of S. Mathew: 
You cannot serve God and mammon,; the third of S. 
Luke: He who hath two coates, let him give to him that 
hath none, and he that hath meate let him do the like; 
and in the twelfth of the same Gospel it is sayd to a rich 
man who so abounded in substance as that he scant knew 
where to lay them: Thou foole this very night they will 
take from thee thy soule; which wordes S. Augustine 
doth thus expound, that this rich man was everlastingly 
damned because he reteyned superfluous wealth. 

“ The chiefest authorities of the ancient Fathers for 
this matter are these: St. Basil: And art thou not a theefe 
or a robber who esteemeth that as thine owne which thou 
hast receaved onely to dispense and give away? St. Ami- 
brose: What injustice is there if I who take not other 
men’s goods from them do diligently keep myne owne? 
© impudent assertion! Dost thou call them thine owne? 
It is no lesse a crime when thou art able and wealthy 
to deny almes to the poore than to steale or take away 
from him that hath it. S. Hierome [{Jerome]: Whatso- 
ever thou hast more than is necessary for thy diet and 
apparel, that bestow [on the poore] and know that for 
so much thou art a debter. S. Chrysosteme: Dost thou 
possesse that which is thyne owne? The goods of the 
poore are committed to thy custodye whether thou pos- 
sesse them out of thyne owne just labour or by lineal 
descent of inheritance. S. Augustine: The thinges that 
are superfluous to the rich are necessary to the poore; 
they who possesse more than they want possesse more 
than is theirs. S$. Leo: Earthly and corporal riches do 


come unto us from the bounty of God, and’ therefore 


worthily is He to exact an account of these thinges which 
He hath no more committed unto us to possesse than 
to disburse and distribute. S. Gregory: Such are to be 
warned who neyther desire other men’s goods nor bestowe 
their owne that they attentively know that the earth of 
which we are all made is common to all, and therefore 
in common yieldeth substance for all: in vain do they 
thinke themselves without fault who challenge as their 
owne that gift of God which He hath bestowed upon all. 
S. Bernard: The poor cry out and say, It is our goods 
that you waste; it is with cruelty taken from us which 
you so vainly spend. S. Thomas of Aquine: The things 
which some have more than they need are by the law of 
nature dew unto the maintenance of the poore. Our Lord 
commandeth not only the tyth or tenth part but what- 
soever is superfluous to be given to the poore. Upon the 
fourth booke of Sentences [S. Thomas] affirmeth this 
to be the common doctrine of all devines.” 

All this is strong doctrine, and I do not wonder that 
it got him in hot water with the Master of the Sacred 
Palace. This dignitary, as was his duty, “ expressed the 
strongest disapproval of the views on almsgiving set forth 
above,” writes Brodrick, “and represented them to the 
Pope as altogether new and strange.” The Saint, how- 
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ever, resolutely declined to defend himself, and there the 
controversy, if such it may be called, ended. But I must 
hasten to cite the concluding paragraph of the chapter. 

“ Here if any will contend that these superfluous goods 
are not to be given unto the poore out of the rigour of 
the law, yet truly he cannot deny that they are to be given 
out of charity, and it importeth little, God wot, whether a 
man go to hel for want of justice or for want of charity.” 
At the moment, the Saint was not interested in discussing 
“ scolastical questions,” but in stressing the fact as strong- 
lv as he could that charity made alms-giving a strict duty. 
Most of us agree with Bellarmine’s theory, and after the 
Apostolic Letter of Pius XI, should endeavor to make 
our practice square with our belief. 

The beer mug? Well, a potter in the town of Frechen 
near Cologne conceived the idea of capitalizing Bellar- 
mine’s fame by substituting the Cardinal’s features for 
a conventional head on a beer mug. The mugs became 
very popular, and were exported in vast numbers to Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, and the stout Protestants of 
England named them “ bellarmines.” 

* The tipsters of heretical Europe were to be found, 
soon after,”” writes Brodrick, “ pouring their ale or wine 
from the top of the hated Cardinal’s head.” More than 
a hundred “ bellarmines,” dug up in the city of London 
or in its environs, are exhibited in the London Museum. 
I have lately heard that a few specimens have made their 
way to New York, and are on sale in a Madison Avenue 
antique shop. In this enlightened land, they are, of 
course, antiques merely. 


Education 


The Emphasis on Intelligence 


Rutu Byrns 


HE extensive developments, and the steadily increas- 
ing interest in the field of mental measurement during 
the past twenty-five years, have tended to center the 
attention of teachers, parents, and social workers on in- 
telligence. With the graphic demonstration through the 
use of mental tests, of individual differences in intelli- 
gence, these differences have come to be regarded by many 
psychologists, and educators as a most significant factor 
in human behavior. The intelligence quotient is looked 
on as the most important and meaningful information 
that may be had about an individual. Boys and girls are 
described as “border line,” normal, superior, or genius, 
not according to the type of work they actually accom- 
plish, but according to their intelligence scores. School 
administrators have refashioned their school systems to 
accommodate differing intelligences; college admission in 
many instances is finally determined by the score on a 
psychological test; vocational and educational guidance 
workers base their advice and counseling on the boys’ 
and girls’ scores in tests. 
“What America should do,” recommended a young 
doctor of philosophy with more enthusiasm than wisdom, 
“is to make the intelligence quotient the standard for im- 
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migration. We should admit only immigrants who have 
an intelligence score above the average.” 

The honest student of intelligence and mental measure- 
ment frankly admits the small amount of real knowledge 
that we have concerning the nature of intelligence and 
the limitations of measurement in this field. Those who 
least know what an intelligence rating actually means are 
the first to accept it as of almost magic value. 

It should be recognized by every person who deals in 
any way with either the administration or the interpreta- 
tion of intelligence tests, that not all understand intel- 
ligence in the same sense. This is obvious from the 
differing definitions of intelligence that psychologists de- 
fend. Quite absurd, it is, then, to claim to measure 
accurately something whose nature is not generally agreed 
upon. 

Neither do we know what the so-called intelligence 
tests actually do measure. The best opinion seems to 
agree that what we term intelligence tests are really only 
scholastic-aptitude tests. Intelligence is certainly a much 
more extensive capacity than scholastic aptitude; it in- 
cludes mechanical ability, ethical development, esthetic 
appreciation, and the capacity for social adjustment. In- 
telligence includes, indeed, both the capacity for develop- 
ment along many lines, and the amount of development 
of the capacity, while intelligence tests sample only a 
very narrow section of this capacity. 

It is, therefore, inaccurate and unjust to label a child 
as dull and stupid because he does not respond correctly 
to the questions on a psychological test, and equally in- 
accurate to judge a child to be a genius because he has 
passed one or two tests with a high score. Dullness is 
due to a lack of more than scholastic ability, and genius 
is certainly dependent on more than scholastic aptitude. 

Even when the intelligence test is recognized as merely 
a scholastic-aptitude measure, or as a criterion for pre- 
dicting school success, it should not be accepted as a per- 
fect device. Those who advocate the extensive use 
of tests quote moderately high correlations between the 
test scores and school grades. At the same time they 
deplore the inaccuracy of school grades. Correlations 
with a measure that is not itself considered highly valid 
and reliable should be accepted cautiously. It must also 
be remembered that we have never seen a nearly perfect 
correlation between a group of tests scores and any meas- 
ure of school success, or even between the results of any 
two tests purporting to measure the same thing. An in- 
vestigation of the causes for the lack of high correlation 
shows that there are always individual pupils who actually 
do much better school work than the test scores would 
have predicted, just as there are always some who do 
not do so well as might have been expected. For example. 
in a recent study of the relation between a widely used 
psychological test for college freshmen and freshmen 
grades it was found that seven per cent of the freshmen 
who were in the lowest quarter of the test scores were 
in the highest quarter of their class at the end of the 
first semester. 

“Why bother about seven per cent?” asked a young 
psychology professor. He voiced the attitude of many 
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persons who eagerly note the large number of cases where 
there is a close correspondence between test scores and 
school grades, and in their enthusiasm ignore the smaller 
number who would be seriously wronged, if test scores 
were accepted as the final authority for their ability to 
do college work. 

The statistical justification of mental tests, including 
correlations and multiple correlations, merely describes 
the group tendency, and can not be applied to the indi- 
vidual case. Social and educational work, which test 
results, are supposed to enlighten, and deal with the indi- 
viduals in the group. The intelligence examination, or 
speaking more accurately, the scholastic-aptitude test, 
fails to predict even school success or failure correctly, 
because it does not take into consideration the individual 
pupil's personality traits. Habits and ideas of work, 
initiative, industry, and countless other traits which vary 
among individuals, as much as does intelligence, are de- 
termining factors in school success, as well as in success 
in all fields. 

However, the gravest criticism against the present em- 
phasis on intelligence in all types of educational and social 
work, is that there is danger that too much attention will 
be directed towards intelligence and that other capacities 
may be robbed of their due. Intellectual development 
does not include character development; the most intelli- 
gent person is not necessarily the most useful, con- 
structive, and worthy citizen. The ills of our nation 
today are not caused by a lack of intellectual development 
and cannot be cured by educating every person according 
to his intelligence quotient. It is indeed dangerous to 
allow intelligence to take precedence over character, and 
in the attempt to make mental capacity the prime cri- 
terion for educational development and social diagnosis, 
to lose sight of the need for producing honest, industrious, 
virtuous, courageous, and critical citizens. 


With Scrip and Staff 


N ELOQUENT plea for the Catholic laywoman’s 

service in the cause of the American Indian was 
made by Msgr. William Hughes, Director of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions, at the recent convention of 
the National Council of Catholic Women in Washington. 
Such lay cooperation is necessary if the priests and the 
religious women who are in the field can bear the burden. 
The extent of this burden carried, without compensation 
and with infinite sacrifice, was sketched by Msgr. Hughes 
in a few words: 


Of the 340,000 Indians in the United States, approximately 
one third are Catholics, one third divided up among the various 
sects and one third are still pagan. Above all, we must keep 
the Faith among the Catholic Indian children in the mission schools 
and we must reach the Catholic Indian children in the Govern- 
ment schools. 

The Catholic Church at the present time ministers to Indians 
in thirty-three dioceses in twenty-one States and to Indians and 
Eskimos in the Territory and Vicariate of Alaska. There are 
nearly 400 mission chapels attended by 200 priests. The priests 
are diocesan and Order. Among the Orders are the Benedictines, 
Capuchins, Franciscans, Jesuits and Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 
Catholic mission boarding schools number forty-three and day 
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schools forty-five, or a total of eighty-eight, with an enrollment 
of over 7,500 Indian children of whom 1,675 are in day schools. 

The children are taught by a few laywomen and men and 450 
Sisters of various Orders, including, among others, Sisters of 
St. Ann, St. Benedict, St. Francis, St. Joseph, St. Ursula, the 
Blessed Sacrament, Charity of Providence and Loretto. The 
Sisters conduct classes in grade subjects and train the Indian 
girls in domestic science. There are seventy Brothers assisting 
the priests and teaching the Indian boys useful trades. Frankly, 
however, few of our schools are equipped to do serious voca- 
tional training. Some 250 laymen and women, including Indian 
catechists and Indian teachers who have been trained by the 
priests and Sisters, give devoted and valuable service, particularly 
in the mission day schools. In Government schools where there 
are 8,500 Catholic children, religious instruction and services are 
given by forty priests, a number of Sisters and some lay people. 

Out of their own money owed to them for the surrender of 
their land to the Government in the past, a number of tribes 
support twelve Catholic mission schools in which there are 2,000 
Indian boys and girls. 





I S the Indian race doomed to extinction? This question 

is placed and answered in a recent publication of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People founded by Mother M. Katharine Drexel: 


One may be pardoned for thinking so, as ever and anon the 
records of history as written by our acts and omissions re-echo 
the dismal prophecy: the disappearance of the Indian is only a 
question of time. But the Indian is still clearly discernible in the 
background of our nation’s life. No longer is he the lordly 
master of the country whom the Spanish, French, Dutch, and 
English discoverers admired while they feared and dreaded. Cen- 
turies of rapacity and cruel neglect have left their scars and 
disfigurements upon him, but he has not been utterly exterminated, 
he has not vanished from the scene—at least not yet. 


Turning to the future, the Sisters ask: 


And what does the future hold in store for this race, the 
aborigines of the land which glories in its ready response to 
every appeal of distress and sorrow from whatever land or clime? 
The present trend seems to be to absorb the Indian and make 
him a citizen of the nation. One scheme in the carrying out of 
this program is to establish day schools in the Pueblos and on 
the reservations. If Catholic day schools could be established 
on the reservations and wherever an Indian group be gathered, 
or if Indian boys and girls could attend Catholic parochial 
schools, this policy would be an ideal one to the Catholic-minded. 

Missionaries among the Indians, with whom I have 
talked, are by no means unanimous in prophesying the 
extinction of the Indian, particularly where he can be 
solidly established in some stable form of livelihood. 
Catholic schools are not only a means of preserving his 
religious Faith, they are the best preparation for adapting 
himself to the economic conditions that the white man 
has laid upon him: a preparation that our Government 
schools in so many instances have wofully failed to 


accord. 





HE northernmost, and the westernmost complete 

dairy and produce farm on the North American 
continent, says Father Bernard Hubbard, back from fly- 
ing over volcanoes, is probably the farm of Holy Cross 
Mission, in Alaska, the headquarters of the northern 
Alaska missions. Holy Cross is west of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Yet, under the care of the Brothers on the 
mission, and the Sisters of St. Ann, the Indians, or Es- 
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kimos, for they are there blended, succeed in producing 
a plenty of potatoes and other vegetables, keeping a good 
dairy herd, and generally rivaling the agriculture of vastly 
more southern and milder climes. 

Father Hubbard, on a former expedition, found tropical 
orchids growing beside the hot springs in the huge Ani- 
akchak volcano. The volcano erupted, which all happened 
on schedule, but several thousand tons of ashes that it 
dumped on them, some of which the wind carried to a 
distance of three hundred miles, played hob, of course, 
with the poor orchids. 

What their Faith means to these denizens of the north- 
ern wastes and seas, is shown by a recent letter from 
Father Lafortune, S.J., one of the missionaries, telling 
of the natives of King Island, a rock in the Bering Sea: 


On account of the accident at Kotzebue, where Fathers Delon 
and Walsh lost their lives, I was taken away from King Island 
and transferred to take charge of the vacated place. Great was 
the sorrow of my natives at the thought that they would have no 
priest. The day I left every adult came to Confession and Com- 
munion. In every one of their moves I saw the deepest grief. 
When, as fortunately it happened, I came back to them this 
summer, they revealed their whole souls to me; and, though I 
have been a long time with the natives (twenty-five years in 
Alaska) I did not yet know that there was so much pathos 
among them. Some of their utterances might interest you. With- 
out being questioned at all, an old native told me: “After you 
were gone, we wanted to take our breakfast, but we could not 
eat. Then we went to work in the ‘cazine’ (large place where 
the men all work together). We sat down to work; nobody 
spoke for a long time. It was hard to work. Our fingers alone 
worked; our mind was not there. It was like as if nobody was 
left on King Island. We felt all alone.” 

And the women also shared the grief of the men. They told 
me: “ After you were gone we went to our houses and we could 
not speak. We cried till we were tired. In the morning we did 
not hear the bell calling us to Mass and Holy Communion and 
we cried. On Sundays we gathered in the new church and we 
prayed, but no Mass, no sermon. It was sad.” 

One old fellow felt relief when he was blue by making a kind 
of pilgrimage. He would climb to the church on the rocks and 
walk around it two or three times, then go home. Another said: 
“When you were gone I felt as if my mother, my father, my 
brothers and sisters, were gone.” A young lad, after catching 
some fish, said: “It is too bad the Father is not here. I would 
give him some fish.” 


Apart from illustrating these people’s faith, it shows 
how deeply the Holy Mass enters in the lives of the 
ordinary people when their minds are not confused and 
distracted. It is the center of Catholic life. 





ATHOLIC life, and particularly Catholic rural life, 

comes to the front again this year at the annual 
convention of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, held at 
Wichita, Kas., October 20 to 22. Unusually careful 
preparations have been made for welcoming visitors. The 
conference has broadened each year the scope of its 
activities. Vacation schools, rural education, family and 
parental education, economic problems of the farm, and 
other subjects are on this year’s program. Home making 
comes up for careful discussion: “ The Ideal Catholic 
Home,” “ Beautifying the Home,” “ Making the Home 
Convenient,” “ Helps in Home Making,” are some of the 
topics. 
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One of the movements promoted by the Rural Life 
Conference has been the parish credit union, to which 
a special session is given on the third day. Parish credit 
unions have steadily increased in number during the past 
year; and are found particularly helpful during this pres- 
ent crisis. The National Council of Catholic Men, meet- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y., on October 13, encouraged the 
establishment of credit unions in the rural parishes. The 
parish credit union, besides offering a practical means 
of material relief, is advocated as a schooling in charac- 
ter and responsibility. 

The final form of President Hoover's credit corpora- 
tion proposal, by which assistance is to be given to the 
banks, appears to embody several of the essential features 
of the parish credit union. The credit union presupposes 
a closed group, such as a parish or an industrial plant, 
to avail themselves of its benefits. In the same way, the 
National Credit Corporation arranges for groups of sub- 
scribing banks, instead of groups of subscribing indi- 
viduals, to benefit by its provisions. Like the credit union, 
each of these groups has its loan committee to pass upon 
the applicants’ requests. Read Emory Buckner’s state- 
ment of October 10: 

In each Federal Reserve district associations of subscribing 
banks will be set up under the supervision of the National Credit 
Corporation for that district. Each association of subscribing 
banks will have its own loan committee to pass on the loans re- 
quested by any bank in the association, and if the loan is approved 
locally it will recommend the loan to the National Credit Corpora- 
tion, which upon approval will make available the desired funds. 

The principle, too, of joint liability for each loan by all 
the members of the closed group is followed in the bank 
plan somewhat as in the credit union. “ The plan pro- 
vides that whenever a loan is granted to a bank the other 
banks in the local association are liable for a certain fixed 
percentage of the loan,” etc. 

The purpose of the credit union is to promote thrift 
by saving, not to encourage personal “ inflation.” In the 
same way, the proposers of the Hoover plan have been 
careful to point out, against irresponsible foreign rumors, 
that thrift and stabilization, not inflation, is the result 
expected of their plan. It is noteworthy that the financial 
advisers of the nation should have selected a plan for 
alleviating its credit crisis so closely resembling the old, 
conservative methods in vogue in thousands of Catholic 
parishes in Europe. THE PILGRIM. 


GRATEFUL GIVER. 


This is her need—to give and never: stint 

Nor measure gift for recompense. She knows 

But one beatitude and from its mint 

Draws scent for jasmine, pollen for the rose. 

With honey, she endows the heavy bees; 

To moonbeams, she bequeaths a taper’s light; 

She squanders salt upon the foaming seas 

And makes of each a salutary rite. 

Thrice blest in giving—this is her reward. 

She is complacent, self-esteemed, benign 

And visions how her epitaph will laud 

Her charity in scroll embellished line. 

She breathes upon the wind and does not guess 

Her giving is but cultured greediness. 
CATHARINE M. Bresnan. 
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These Catholic Masterpieces 
BENEDICT HAMILTON 

l* the issue of AMeEriIcA for September 19, William 

Thomas Walsh presented a view on a question which 
is of vital interest, namely, the absence of modern Catholic 
masterpieces. It was his contention, if | understood him 
aright, that there is something in the very nature of our 
religion that handicaps us in the field of art and puts 
worldly success out of our reach. It seems to the present 
writer that Mr. Walsh, in his attempt to make out a case, 
has wandered from the path of logic and | hereby cheer- 
fully accuse him of at least one contradiction and several 
exaggerations. 

To begin with, Mr. Walsh gives us two definitions: 
one of a Catholic, the other of literature; both are satis- 
factory. But there is question in the article of Catholic 
literature and it would seem that Mr. Walsh overlooked 
a very important detail in not attempting to define it for 
his readers. In lieu of anything definite on this point, | 
am forced to assume that Mr. Walsh’s notion of Catholic 
literature is broad and catholic. If such is not the case, 
if by Catholic literature is meant a literature that deals 
exclusively with Catholic life, it is a waste of time to 
continue this discussion. 

Just what is it, then, “that tends to make a Catholic 
less likely to venture into what is popularly called creative 
art, and less likely to succeed in the eyes of the world ” ? 

Mr. Walsh tells us: “ the chief business of a man’s life 
ought to be the following of Christ. Now, what does 
this mean? It means subordinating everything else to 
the quest of that pearl of great price for which a man sells 
It means the humility that counts 
It means the utter disregard of 
riches and social position. It means that fame and 
glory are the most treacherous of all delusions. . . . That 
it would be better to be drowned in the depths of the sea 
with a millstone around one’s neck than to scandalize 
one little child. . ~2 

The conclusion is that this program of Christian per- 
fection “ tends to remove from the heart of the potential 
writer most of those very impulses that have always and 
everywhere prompted men to write.” 

Besides the fundamental error of identifying the fol- 
lowing of Christ with evangelical perfection, there are 
several exaggerations here. Does the following of Christ 
demand an utter disregard of riches and social position ’ 
It requires detachment from them, subordination to man’s 
ultimate end, but not utter disregard. That is putting the 
case rather strongly. Not all Christians take the vow 
of poverty, and since riches and social position are in 
themselves indifferent things, we can legitimately desire 
and possess them. 

The same can be said of fame and glory and the good 
opinion of men. St. Bernard was quite a famous man in 
his day. So were Francis de Sales and Robert Bellar- 
mine. And yet they managed somehow to remain good 
friends of God and to become Saints of the Church. 


everything he has. . 
itself as nothing. 
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Mr. Walsh appears to have an inexact idea of the 
virtue of humility. Any spiritual director will tell you 
that it is a paradoxical virtue: for, while it counts itself 
as nothing and seemingly reduces its possessor to ob- 
scurity, yet it can become the stepping stone to deeds of 
the greatest magnitude. The Saints were humble men, 
but history testifies that there was nothing stultifying 
about their humility. They accomplished their share of 
great deeds. 

No young writer should, therefore, turn away from 
literature through fear of becoming famous or failing in 
humility. That would be pusillanimity. Indeed, I do not 
think that there is any great danger that any of them will. 
Mr. Walsh need have no fears on this point. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Walsh does not think very 
highly of the motives which inspire his fellow writers. 
He tells us that “ men write for money, they write for the 
applause of other men , they write to satisfy their 
own vanity; they write to achieve a direct or perhaps 
vicarious vengeance upon those whom they hate for real 
or imaginary injuries—yes, and upon those whom they 
have injured. . : 

Now, remember, Mr. Walsh is not talking of potbotlers. 
The definition of literature which he gave in the beginning 
excludes these commercial-minded fellows. Is he pre- 
pared, then, to contend that the world’s great literature has 
been inspired by a craving for money or the applause of 
Are love of art and a 
The very idea of a 


men, by vanity and vengeance ? 
passion for beauty empty phrases ? 
masterpiece growing out of hate or vanity or the jingle of 
vold is a contradiction in terms. If Mr. Walsh holds other- 
wise, he is going contrary to what men have always 
thought and taught. 
ne word more about the imposing list of motives 
which Mr. Walsh has taken the trouble to compile. Some 
of them, vanity, lust, covetousness, are bad in themselves 
and clearly illegitimate. If the production of master- 
pieces depends on them, we Catholics are automatically 
barred. But others, money, applause—even of women !— 
are indifferent, neither good nor bad. They can be legiti- 
mate or illegitimate depending on the use we make of 
them. There is no reason under the sun why a Catholic 
should not write for money and applause. Most of us 
are so constituted that we feel the need of human en- 
couragement ; it inspires us to do greater things. And very 
few of us are in a position completely to disregard riches. 
The upshot of all this is that, in so far as the act of 
production is concerned, the Catholic writer does not 
seem to be laboring under a handicap at all. In fact, he 
seems to have several distinct advantages over his non- 
Catholic competitor. In the first place, he is forbidden to 
use motives that are bad in themselves; and since these 
motives spoil good literature, he finds that the Church has 
removed an obstacle to greatness from his path. Secondly, 
there is the whole artistic tradition of the Church to spur 
him on. She is mother of arts. Add these to less lofty 
reasons for writing and you have an impetus, an inspira- 
tion that no writer outside the Church can possibly have. 
But how about success in the eyes of the world? 
Obviously, if there is question of ephemeral stuff, of 
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pleasing the ignorant and the sensual, the sentimental and 
the moronic, the proud and the blasé, the Catholic writer 
is at an insuperable disadvantage. But we are discussing 
literature, “the written expression of the true and the 
beautiful in so appropriate a form and with such an im- 
mediate transmission of intense emotional feeling that 
well-instructed men at different times and places are com- 
pelled to acknowledge in it an almost Divine sublimation 
of some aspect of reality.” It is clear that such a litera- 
ture will never please the world, if by the world is meant 
the generality of mankind. All masterpieces are un- 
popular in this sense. But if by the world is meant well- 
instructed men, cultured men, lovers of beauty and art, 
then a Catholic masterpiece can be popular, too. Dante 
and Chaucer wrote Catholic masterpieces and no one 
thinks of refusing them a place in the world’s great 
literature. The “ Confessions ” of St. Augustine and the 
mystical writings of St. Teresa are likewise accepted. 
Cardinal Newman is conceded to be an outstanding mas- 
ter of English prose; and in our own day Willa Cather, 
who is not a Catholic, and Sigrid Undset, a convert, 
have written successful Catholic novels. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that prejudice still plays a 
part in the literary appreciation even of the cultured. but 
it is not so intense today as it was fifty years ago, and a 
century from now it may, for all we know, disappear com- 
pletely. Why magnify the difficulty and perpetuate an 
attitude, a state of mind that is bound to hamper the 
growth of Catholic literature ? 

During the middle part of the last century, the Catholic 
writers of France were in somewhat the same situation 
that we are in now. The literature and art of the day 
were hostile to Catholicism. Catholic writers sensed this 
hostility, capitulated to it, retired as it were behind the 
lines and languished in “ splendid isolation.” Naturalism 
was left alone in the field. Then J. K. Huysmans came 
along and said some pretty harsh things about this policy 
of “ splendid isolation.” He sounded the trumpet call of 
battle. He told Catholic writers that they must plunge 
into the maelstrom of life, fight the ugly and the base 
and restore the beauty of Christ to the modern world. It 
was true that he warned them that they must first of all 
be writers. It was true that their religion aroused an- 
tagonism, handicapped them if you will, but it was just 
as true that their plain lack of artistic ability caused people 
to toss their books aside in disgust. 

In conclusion, I admire Mr. Walsh for his lofty ideal- 
ism. I, too, believe that, all other considerations being 
equal, a Catholic literary work will be great in proportion 
to the sincerity and depth of the Catholicism of its writer. 
But it seems to me that it is an exaggeration to say that 
the “ best Catholic literature has been written by saints, 
or at least by men and women of heroic virtue ”; and a 
mistake to give the impression that sanctity or heroic 
virtue are required to produce a Catholic masterpiece. 

I wonder if, before sitting down to write, Mr. Walsh 
reflected that his article would probably be read by pros- 
pective writers in Catholic colleges? Did he realize that 
his noble idealism might dampen their youthful aspira- 
tions? Very few men feel called to a life of heroic vir- 
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tue, and if this is a sine qua non for a successful Catholic 
writer, many of the writers of tomorrow are liable to give 
in to discouragement and leave the creation of Catholic 
masterpieces to someone else. 

Happily such is not the case. Great Catholic literature 
has been written in the past by ordinary Christians of the 
world. There is no reason why it cannot be done today. 


REVIEWS 


The Triple Demism of Sun Yat-Sen. - ‘Translated from the Chi- 
nese, Annotated and appraised by Pascuat M. D’E ta, S.J]. 
Wuchang: The Franciscan Press. $1.75. 

Inspired by the hope that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people might be preserved in his native China, 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, first President of the Chinese Republic, drew 
up the triple program of racial, political, and economic recon- 
struction that forms the substance of “ The Triple Demism,” from 
the Greek demos, the people. The program of the Triple Demism 
constitutes the essential element in the Nationalist party. In in- 
numerable editions, the book has been apotheosized by young 
China as its bible of reform, its gospel of racial redemption, its 
countersign of political orthodoxy, its new testament of economic 
salvation and the all sufficient generating power for the rebirth 
of the nation. Encyclopedic in its thought content, this most in- 
iorming book has all the clear simplicity of a primer, the interest 
ot a biography, and the popular appeal of a political lecture. While 
Dr. Sun’s resistance to the so-called “ethnic oppression” of his 
people is, in the words of the editor, “a quixotic fight against 
a windmill,” his political program offers something more sub- 
stantial. Briefly, he would separate, in his democracy, Power as 
existing in the people, from Capacity as existing in the govern- 
ment. The people would exercise right over the government by 
means of suffrage, recall, initiative and referendum; while the 
government power would function through five departments— 
judicial, legislative, executive, examining, and censoring. The 
Doctor’s instances of economic oppression, to wit, the favor shown 
in China to foreign banking systems, and to foreign silk, wool, 
flax and cotton, are in reality just so many vindications of modern 
progress in competition with the antiquated methods of China 
he unhappy recurrence of phrases such as “ foreign oppression,” 
has laid Dr. Sun open to the charge of xenophobia, a charge, 
however, amply refuted by the fact that he placed the entire suc- 
cess of his reconstructive program not only on a foreign loan, 
but also on cooperation with the best foreign experts. His spon- 
sorship of Darwinism proves that his innate power of analysis 
was numbed for the nonce by the anesthetic of a famous name. His 
praise of Russia is an infelix culpa, illustrating the Oriental’s 
penchant for speculation versus fact. Medical missionaries, who 
*‘opened up China at the point of a lancet” are the recipients of 
his frankest gratitude and admiration, and his insistence upon 
morality as the necessary basis for stable government only proves 
again that he was nodding long and deeply when he allied him- 
self with communistic Russia. T.J.F 


Children’s Institutions. By Joun M. Coorer., Pu.D., S.T.D. 

Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. $5.00. 

Here is a unique book, one of the finest and most practical 
ever published on Child Care. It is based on a two year study 
made under the auspices of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and the Commonwealth Fund. A competent field staff, 
under the direction of Father Cooper of the Catholic University 
and his advisory committee, visited ninety-seven progressive 
child caring homes throughout the nation, and brought together 
their experience as to the most practical and successful methods 
in the care of children. The real authors of this book are, there- 
fore, hundreds of Religious whose life work is the care of children. 
In organizing the material and drawing guiding principles from 
it, Dr. Cooper has shown remarkable skill. This synthesis of 
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actual programs and policies comprises twelve splendid chapters 
covering Religious Care, Moral Training, Discipline, Freedom and 
Self-Reliance, Mental Health, Medical and Physical Care, Recre- 
ation, Education, Social Policies, Ccngregate, Group and Cottage 
Systems, Administration and Finance, and Plant and Equipment. 
Space limitations make impossible any presentation here of the 
content of these chapters. It can be seen, however, that they 
center about the child. Only a minor fraction deal with “brick- 
and-mortar” aspects. As the preliminary draft of each chapter 
was prepared, about 650 copies were sent out for comment to 
various leaders in child welfare. Thousands of suggestions were 
received and substantial changes made in the final copy. Even 
in its tentative form, the book aroused the admiration of child 
welfare workers of all faiths. The completed edition constitutes 
an invaluable addition to the literature on child welfare. Dr. 
Cooper’s work makes available a vast mine of information and 
experience. All who are entrusted with the care of children, 
whether in schools, foster homes, boarding academies, or child 
caring homes, will find it indispensable. Plentiful reading refer- 
ences given at the end of each chapter make it an admirable 
volume for use in training schools and novitiates. Catholic workers 
need no longer lament the lack of a standard Catholic work on 
child care. This book is supreme in its field. Dr. Cooper has 
made the most noteworthy contribution to the development of 
Catholic child welfare work that this country has ever known. 





May it be utilized as it deserves to be! B. J. McE. 
Life of Cardinal Newman. By Gatus GLENN ArkiNs. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The completely satisfying history of a mind as rich and subtle 
as Newman’s may never be written. For one thing the mental 
make-up essential to the perfect understanding of such a subject 
is rare; besides, the “ Apologia” is too cruel a term of comparison. 
Needless to say, Mr. Atkins has missed the mark. In spite of a 
brave show of detachment, at times almost Olympian, he scarcely 
succeeds in being objective. The modernist professor of homiletics 
buttonholes us too often, and long before his formal disavowal of 
Catholic conceptions, we are well aware that in his mind Chris- 
tianity is a spirit rather than a church; though he admits, generous 
soul, that Newman and his kind “have supplied, through their 
conception of the Church. . . a power to keep faith alive for 
those who could otherwise find no shelter in the wonder and 
mystery of life.” This providential prop for the weaklings was 
the great contribution of the Oxford movement, especially of its 
most dramatic leader, who because he could not trust the in- 
tegrity of his own mind, sought refuge in Catholic authority. 
From such a mind sympathy with his difficult subject is too much 
to expect. Instead we have an instance of the nagging biographer. 
In a gentle and superior way, Newman is called to task for not 
being social-minded, for not writing about Evolution and other 
questions of the day instead of communing with Ambrose and 
Augustine; in fine, for leading a futile life as judged by the 
standards of Gaius Glenn Atkins. In two instances this lack of 
sympathy culminates in positive unfairness. Kingsley’s equivocal 
apologies for his wild accusations against Catholic truthfulness 
are quoted without Newman's merciless exposure of their in- 
adequacy. This biographer does not find Newman’s satire “witty,” 
and so he leaves his reader with the impression that the “Apologia” 
was born of its author’s selfish determination “to set himself right 
in the public mind.” Again, the brief account of the Achilli case 
manages to gloss over both the pertinence and the truth of New- 
man’s charges in order to conclude with a sneer that this “can 
hardly be called one of the edifying passages in Newman’s life.” 
Significantly, we are not told that the London Times—and not 
merely Ward and R. H. Hutton, whose opinion is mentioned 
without comment—declared that by the verdict against Newman, 
“a great blow had been given to the administration of justice.” 
Atkins’s Newman may find a place on the shelves of Protestant 
theological schools, as one more volume in the series of “Creative 
Lives”; as an illuminating interpretation of the great Cardinal, it 
is below the par set by recent studies. i <. Se 
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The Romantic Movement in Germany. By L. A. WILLouUGHBY, 
D. Lit. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.00. 
Anything that throws real light on the Romantic movement is 

of value to the student and teacher of literature. Of that movement 

no phase is more involved in obscurity for the English-speaking 
lover of letters than is the share which Germany had in promoting 
the movement and in the reaction to its originating forces in other 
parts of Europe. The volume before us is a small, we might al- 
most say a diminutive, source of intense illumination on this per- 

plexingly interesting subject. It is packed with information, a 

model of order, crystal clear in statement. With all the condensa- 

tion and directness of a text book, it is not sententious or dry; 
nor is the marshaling of the facts with which each chapter is 
literally crammed so managed as to produce on the reader a sense 
of bewildering monotony. The author begins with the usual dis- 
cussion of “classic and romantic” inevitable to a clear understand- 
ing of his subject. He then takes up the pioneers of Romanticism 
and the critical foundations of the movement. In separate chapters 
he considers the early and later Romantic lyric, the drama, Kleist 
and Grillparzer, the Romantic novel, and the short story. The 
chapter on “ Das Junge Deutschland,” concisely covers that politico- 
literary phenomenon, and the chapter on “ Weltliteratur ” expounds 
the wealth Germans possess in their admirable translations and 
the use they have made of it. In the closing chapter on “ Music 
and the Arts” the broader aspects of the author’s subject are 
opened up and incidentally the debt of the pre-Raphaelites is 
elucidated. Adequate bibliographies and an alphabetic index com- 
plete the serviceability of the book for reference purposes. 

M. MeN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For College Classroom and Library.—Teachers who have been 
privileged to visit the historic sites of ancient Rome in the stimu- 
lating company of Grant Showerman will live again their hap- 
piest moments in leafing through the Professor’s handsome survey 
of Roman civilization, “Rome and the Romans” (Macmillan: 
$5.00). All lovers of the classic will appreciate this accurate, 
readable and orderly summary of the data of archeology. More 
than two hundred well chosen illustrations help to reconstruct the 
ancient scene and frequent excerpts from the masters themselves, 
incredibly lively in their modern dress, furnish an almost irresistible 
invitation to go back to their forgotten sources. The enthusiasm 
of a real humanist is contagious: the inquisitive student who peeps 
into Professor Showerman’s book will be on the threshold of a 
liberal education. 

Of more specialized interest is the thin volume, “ Makers of 
Europe” (Harvard University Press. $1.25), wherein Prof. 
Robert Seymour Conway offers to a wider public the four lec- 
tures given last year in Dickinson College, on the James Henry 
Morgan foundation. Around the person of Octavian Augustus are 
grouped the four literary men who left their impress on Euro- 
pean thought: Julius Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, and Horace. Mr. 
Conway considers each of the great writers especially in the 
light of politics. One of the points most convincingly made is 
the measure of originality in Cicero’s political theories. 

While “The Student’s Church History: Vol. IL” (Benziger. 
$1.60) will hardly suggest itself as a text for our Catholic 
academies and high schools because of its special emphasis on 
events that have more significance in Great Britain than this 
side of the Atlantic, nevertheless it deserves a place in the stu- 
dents’ reference library. Starting from the edict of Milan the 
present volume takes in the events leading to the foundation of 
the new Western empire under the Carlovingians, the Temporal 
Power of the Popes, and the coming into being of the States of 
the Church. It describes the great heresies of the fourth and 
the fifth centuries beginning with Arianism and indicates the 
spread of the Faith in the British Isles and in the West gen- 
erally, the rise of the Mohammedan power, the beginning of the 
Greek schism under Photius and its completion under Michael 
Cerularius. It is practical not only for its historical data, but 
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also for its frequent digressions into other fields of Catholic in- 
terest as, for example, into monasticism, the development of eccle- 
siastical festivals, the shaping of the Church’s Hierarchy, clerical 
celibacy, religious processions, etc. 

It might not meet with the approval of standardizing agencies 
that scrutinize history school texts to substitute for some of the 
volumes employed in our Catholic secondary schools “ The Church 
in the World” (Longmans. $1.40), by F. A. Forbes. However, 
such a change might be far from unwise. It would certainly place 
a more correct emphasis on the position of Catholicism in world 
events. Originally published in three parts, the present volume 
combines all of them in a simple handbook. There is much more 
in the volume than mere history. The author gives the pupil an 
acquaintance with Catholic leaders and events that must make 
him prouder of his Faith. The volume should at least be familiar 
to the Catholic teacher, and will be found useful for reference in 
our school libraries. 





Theological.—“Chalcedon,” (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 6/-) by J. S. MacArthur, B.D., Sub-warden of St. 
Michael's College, Llandaff, is an essay on the history of dogma 
dealing with the Incarnation. After a discussion of the divergences 
in Alexandrine and Antiochene thought in general, Nestorius and 
St. Cyril are studied in relation to the definitions of the Council 
of Ephesus (431). Chapters on Eutyches and St. Leo lead up to 
the Christological definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. The 
last two chapters discuss criticisms of the definition and present 
certain interpretations. The whole work will have a certain in- 
terest to Catholic theological professors by reason of the constant 
use made of Catholic scholars like Tixeront, Hugon, Duchesne, 
and others. On the other hand the lack of clarity, cohesion, 
cogency, and conclusiveness reveal the “ modern” as opposed to 
the Scholastic mentality of the author. A certain appearance of 
complacency in dealing with thoroughly heretical views makes the 
book unsatisfactory for the general reader. 





Books Received.—J jis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Ame v’UN PreETRE, L’. By E. Laveille, S.J. 12 frances. Tequt. 

American Beauty. By Edna Ferber. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. 

Anprew D. Waite (pamphlet). By Lucian Jonnstone. 5c. /. C. 

Arrows or Desire. By Mary Hoxie Jones. $1.50. Macmillan. ’ : 

AvtosocraPHy of Knute K. Rockne, Tue. Edited by Mrs. Knute K 
Rockne. $2.50. Bobbs-Merrill. ; ‘ ae 

Bopycuarp Unseen. By Vincenzo D’Aquila. $2.50. Richard R. Smith. 

Boys’ Lire orf Wasnincton, Tue. By Helen Nicolay. $2.50. Century. 

CHALLENGE OF THE East, Tur. By Sherwood Eddy. $2.50. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 

Crassic Americans. By Henry Seidel Canby. $3.50. Harcourt, Brace. 

CoMING OF THE Amazons, THe. By Owen Johnson. $2.00. Longmans. 

Cutt or Dr. Sun. Tue. By Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. Independent Weekly, Shangha 

Fata River, Tue. By Frances Gaither. $3.00. Holt. 

First Nicut Murver. By F. G. Parke. $2.00. Dial Press. 

Frame, Tue. St. Catherine of Siena. By Jeanette Eaton. $2.50. Harper 

Guieams. By Edward Doyle. Walter Neale. : 

Makinc oF Citizens, Tue. By Charles E. Merriam. $3.00. University oj 
Chicago Press. 

My Fatuer, Mark Twatnx. By Clara Clemens. $5.00. Harper. 

Mytus or Mexico ann Peru, Tue. By Lewis Spence. $5.00. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 

Ovrrost or Emprre. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. $5.00. Knopf. 

Ozarks, THe: AN AMERICAN SuRVI\AL OF Primitive Society. By Vance 
Randolph, $5.00. Wanguard Press. 

Partition oF Turkey, Tue. 1913-1923. By Harry N. Howard. $5.00. 
University of Uklahoma Press. 

Pautton Pitot, Tue. By Herbert Adams. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Pecasts Perriexinc. By |eBaron Russell Briggs. $2.00. Viking. 

Peccy Moran. By Ruth Irma Low. $1.00. Benciger. 

Pioneer Nuns or Britisn Cotumsia. By Sister Mary Theodore, S.S.A. 
Published by the author. 

READINGS ON THE Famity. Edited by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
$2.75. Century. 

Rep Lixe Crimson. By Jane Paradine. $2.00. Putnam. 

SCARAMOUCHE, THE Kinc-Maker. By Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. Houghton, 


T. S. 


Mifflin. 
Swart Laymen Teacn Reticion? By Edwin L. Shaver. $1.50. Richard 
mith, 
Sranpish Gaunt Cast, Tue. By Innis Patterson. $2.00. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 
Sworp or Gov, Tue: Jeanne v’Arc. By Guy Endore. $3.50. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 


THes—e Tuirteen. By William Waulkner. $2.50. Cape and Smith. 

TuHey Tuat TAKE THE Sworp. By Esme Wingfield-Stratford. $4.00. 
Morrow. 

Tuovucat anv Letters 1x Western Evrore, A.D. 500-900. By M. L. W. 
Laistner, $4.00. Dial Press. 

TranstaTion, On. By Hilaire Belloc. $1.00. Oxford University Press. 

Umpretta Murver, Tue. By Carolyn Wells. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Vie ve ror, La. By Rev. H. Riondel, S.J. 18 francs. Lethielleuxr. 

WIncs ror Men. By Frank Wead. $4.00. Century. 

Younc Masters or Music. By Mary Newlin Roberts. $2.50. Crowell. 
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Belle-Mere. Clamoring Self. The Old Crowd. The Mystery 
of Fifty-Two. Juan in America. 


Mother was the theme that Kathleen Norris used for her great- 
est of books. It is also the theme, though of a different mother- 
love, in “ Belle-Mere” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). The girl 
Shelley, and the earnest, young doctor, Phil, were ideally mated; 
romance and reality blended in their union in perfect balance; the 
world could add no more. But Phil had a mother than who none 
could have been more devoted. On the surface, in the abstract, 
she was self-effacing; but she and Shelley could not share Phil, 
nor could they tolerate each other's influence on him. Shelley 
abandons the struggle and hazards the perfect marriage, until 
Phil’s sickness brings her, partly through accident and partly 
through maturer wisdom, to a solution. Parents must not inter- 
fere, is the sane and solid lesson of the novel. Parents must be 
content to relinquish their power, be content to let the young 
secure happiness in their own way. This novel, like all of Mrs. 
Norris’ books, grips one on the emotional side and holds one 
intent on each succeeding incident. Its many lessons are taught 
with sympathy and understanding. 

With little happiness does one conclude the reading of Leonhard 
Frank’s latest novel, “ Clamoring Self” (Putnam. $2.50). It pur- 
ports to be a psychoanalytic novel of a Socialist, and for the most 
part it makes dull and uninteresting reading. Some passages could 
well be omitted and the book would be less offensive to society's 
accepted code of morality. Jurgen passes his life from childhood 
to beyond middle age between two concepts—for the service of 
humanity or for self. Perhaps if the author gave his hero greater 
character and self-determination a more worthy book would 
have resulted. 

A passing generation in New Hampshire forms the medley of 
characters in “The Old Crowd” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), by 
William Fitzgerald, Jr., as such a generation in Virginia was 
the dramatic material of his former and first novel, “ Gentlemen 
All.” Colonel Harlan was dead twenty years. Miss Bess men- 
tions his name; that brings an outburst from Racey and a deci- 
sion by Bess to learn the truth about the Colonel. She discovers 
nothing, but she sets Racey, Sue, George, Claire, Flo and Will 
ruminating about him. They have all had their experiences and, 
independently, have come to the same conclusion that he was 
a rotter. Elusive, furtive, carefully seductive, he kept up an air in 
public, but was despised deep down in the hearts of all. The 
complementary tales merge into a single story. Mr. Fitzgerald's 
style has improved by becoming quieter and less staccato. 

In “The Mystery of Fifty-Two” (Dutton. $2.00), Walter S. 
Masterman has succeeded in writing an excellent mystery story. 
The scene is laid in an East London suburb, and it centers around 
a mean little Cockney clerk, who is suddenly summoned by tele- 
phone to take a message to a supposedly empty house on his 
street. That is, however, only the beginning of the mystery, for 
a dead body is discovered in this empty house and, following on 
the discovery, the paltry London clerk inherits a fortune with 
which, somehow, the dead man is not entirely unconnected. The 
invitation of the publishers, half-way through the book, to venture 
on a solution of the mystery, was not accepted; which was just as 
well, since it turned out not to be a murder in the strictly legal 
sense. That, however, is for the reader to find out. 

To catalogue the confusion which Eric Linklater has crowded 
into the pages of his “ Juan in America” (Cape and Smith. $2.50) 
is at best a boring task. The book purports to record the ex- 
periences in this country of a young and very stupid Englishman, 
Juan Motley, who left trouble at home to find it aplenty in 
America. Through fifty-three dull pages we meet the forebears 
of our hero, and learn that he is a descendant of Byron’s in- 
famous Don Juan through an illegitimate line. The author, I 
presume, attempts to be Byronic. His satire on America is quite 
as bitter as Byron’s own on England, though less convincing. His 
picture of American life is as lurid as only a prejudiced English- 
man could make it. The book is as dreary as it is long-winded, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,—a supercilious Eng- 
lishman’s impression of America. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Comrade Lunacharsky and Mr. Bernard Shaw 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may be amusing to note the resemblance between the editorial 
in your issue of September 12 on “A Capitalistic Fool” and the 
comments voiced by Comrade Lunacharsky in /svestija for July 
21, on the occasion of Bernard Shaw’s arrival in Russia. 


Shaw, thinks Lunacharsky, is unfit to be a Communist: 


Persons like Bernard Shaw, brilliant representatives of 
intelligence though they may be, are none the less “too” 
free-minded. [When in presence of Communism], they begin 
to wonder if they are not in the presence of a new “ slavery,” a 
new “dogma,” a new “orthodoxy.” When Lenin, and after 
him the rest of us, declare that according to our conception 
science and art must be ruled by party considerations, persons 
like Bernard Shaw cannot keep from smiling. 

Such smiles are unforgivable in Soviet Russia. Recall the 
famous trial of the intellectuals that happened not so long ago. 
Further, Lunacharsky reminds his readers ominously that “ This 
brilliant man is not a steady warrior, but merely a_ passing 
guest.” Yes, Bernard Shaw is far from being a Communist. 

And this last blow, the unkindest of all: 

We realize that Bernard Shaw is now our ally, but at the 
same time we know very well that he is liable at any time 
to do some surprising zigzag (as he has done before and at 
our expense), and that, just in order to make the bourgeois 
world cackle with glee. 

It must be gall and wormwood to Bernard Shaw to realize 
that he has fooled absolutely no one except perhaps himself. And 
he thought that he was so clever! But lo, Lunacharsky, though 
prosy, said exactly the same thing as the Editor of AMERICA, 
who agreed with Winston Churchill, who expressed the thought 
ot every one else, namely that Comrade Shaw is an old fool. 

Rome, Italy. Joserpu H. Leprr, S.J. 


What is Law? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reading the letter of Mr. James T. Vocelle, of Vero Beach, 
Florida, in last week’s issue of AMERICA on “ What Is Law?” it 
is evident that Mr. Vocelle does not appreciate the real issue in 
this business called Prohibition. 

Although the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
prohibit the transportation, sale, and manufacture of alcoholic 
liquor of certain alcoholic content for beverage purposes, the real 
intention is to stop the drinking of such beverages altogether, and 
I cannot see how this is ever going to be accomplished. Total 
abstinence is, in the belief of these Prohibitionists, a requirement 
for virtue, hence “ Virtue by Enforcement,” because it is sought 
to make people virtuous by the enforcement of this law. 

Further, the editorial complained of sets out most clearly the 
corruption of the morals of young men and women (merely 
girls) which the Government brings about in trying to enforce 
In the attempt to make some people virtuous the Gov- 
Hence, “ Virtue by En- 


the law. 
ernment destroys the virtue of others. 
forcement.” 
I admire your comment on his letter. You express the funda- 
mental fact that iaw to be law must be founded on reason. 
Chicago. Francis B. ALLEGRETTI. 
Judge, Municipal Court. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your editorial answer to the letter of James T. Vocelle in 
the issue of America for October 10, you dispute his definition 
of law. Mr. Vocelle does not expressly define law, but by his 
letter implies that a rule of human conduct promulgated by com- 
petent authority is law. You with St. Thomas, as you say, 


AMERICA 


October 24, 1931 


require a qualified definition as follows: “Law is a dictate of 
reason promulgated by competent authority for the common good.” 

Almost every legislative enactment is in the opinion of a 
minority either not a “ dictate of reason” or not “ for the common 
good.” There are few enactments which have the unanimous 
approval of the people. When a citizen disapproves, it usually 
is because in his opinion the act is either “unreasonable” or not 
for the “general welfare.” 

Do you sanction private judgment upon these two debatable 
qualities of every enactment? Is the individual to determine 
in each case whether an act is law or not? When the competent 
authority has passed judgment upon the reasonableness of th 
proposed legislation and has determined that it is for the common 
good, is the enactment not law? Assuming that the law imposes 
no duty to sin, do we not as Catholics owe it obedience under 
the Fourth Commandment ? 

Personally I believe with the writer of the editorial which 
Mr. Vocelle criticizes (“Virtue by Enforcement,” AMERICA, 
September 12) that the Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment are not enactments of right reason and not for the common 
good. I do consider them promulgated by competent authority. 
I find nothing in them which requires me to do a moral wrong 
or which hinders me in doing anything necessary for salvation. 
May I as a Catholic say they are not law and adopt a course 
of disobedience of them and counsel others so to act? 

Milwaukee. Herpert C. HirSCHBOECK,. 

[The reader is referred to the answer to Mr. Vocelle in the 
issue of America for October 10 and to an editorial in this issue, 

Sogus Patriotism.”—-Ed. America.] 


Charity in Action 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

Many years ago, a religious ripple was created by a publication 
entitled “If Christ Came to Chicago.” One might speculate on 
what would happen if the great apostle of charity, Vincent de 
Paul, would come to the United States. 

One speculation would be that he would urge more charity. 
We have been so prosperous for half a century that we look down 
on able-bodied people in want and think all they want is energy. 
We have despised the beggar. We have driven the tramp from 
In our small communities we have outlawed the 
may lay claim to abundant faith and 


our doors. 


hobo. We Americans 


ardent hope, but we are sadly lacking in charity. What man 
could teach us that like Vincent de Paul? 
Are we charitable? Not to the sacrificial point. Look at the 


long lines entering the theaters, ball parks, and stadiums. Go 
a few blocks and see the soup or coffee lines at the doors of our 
charitable institutions. 

Are we kindly? Not to the inconvenient point. Look along 
our highways and see how few hikers are picked up. Safety 
first! Charity begins at home and never goes out for a ride. 

Are we hospitable to the needy and the evicted? Look at the 
unused or partly-used basements, outhouses, garages that could 
be used to house poor families, especially in those parts of the 
country where there are many colored people. 

| think Vincent de Paul would recommend the building of 
small houses and cottages for the poor and the purchase of farms 
for the landless tenantry. We need less machine work and more 
manual labor. 

The moratorium did good abroad. A moratorium at home on 
mortgages would bring vast relief. Many people are losing their 
homes because first mortgages cannot be renewed. The Farm 
Board might be saved from total failure yet if it would under- 
write first mortgages on homes. 

Jobs are sought for the jobless. I think Vincent de Paul would 
tell us the way, though it would be heart-rending. Those not 
absolutely needing jobs should give them up. A Legion of Honor 
for all such lovers of the neighbor might be founded. Public 
and private honor should be paid to all who made this supreme 
economic sacrifice. 


St. Louis. CLIENT. 
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